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President of the Boston Chamber of Commerce 
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THE RIGHT TOPICS, 
BY THE RIGHT MEN, 
AT THE RIGHT TIME. 


Tae Noata American Revisw is recognised on 

} both sides of the Atlantic as the foremost Review in 

| the English language, and no expenditure is spared 
in maintaining it in its unrivalled position 

The Review is the mouthpiece of the men and 
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women who know most about the great topies on 
which Americans require and desire to be informed 
i from month to mouth. Its list of contributors 
formsa roll of the representative men and women 
of the age 


A New Feature for 1895. 


Tre Nortu American Review will publish in 12 
chapters, beginning with the January number, the 


Personal History of- the Second Empire 


a historical work of unsurpassed importance, 
which will throw ae flood of new light upon the 
| checkered career of Napoleon IIL. and the influ 
ences which led to tbe collapse of his Empire in 
the gigantic struggle with united Germany, under 
| Wilhelm I and his Iron Chancellor. It is as fas 
} cinating asa romance, being richly anecdotal and 
fullof information drawn from sources hitherto in 
| accessible, presented in the graphic and vivacious 
style which “ The Englishman in Paris,“ by the 
same author, has made familiar to thousands of 
readers 


Among the matters which will be eluci- 


dated through unpublished documents 
are: 


1. The Early Adventures of Louis Napoleon. 

2 The Crimean War 

8. Orsini and the Attempt of January, 1858. 

4. The Italian Government Under Victor Em 
manuel. 

5. The Police Under Napoleon III 

6. The Mexican War 

7. The Real State of the Imperial Army. 

& The Reasons for the Visits of European Sov- 
ereigns to the Exhibition of 1867. 

9. The Suez Canal 

| 10. The Home Policy of France Under the Empire. 

' 11. Negotiations with Austria Previous to the 

Franco-German War. 
| 12. The Attempts of Napoleon III. to gain the 
Southern German States to his side, etc., etc. 


50 cents a copy. Sold by all Newsdealers. $5.00 a year. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 3 East 14th St, New York. 
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tries comprised in the Postal Union, Four Dollars. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub- 
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receipt is sent unless requested. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
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CALIForNIA, Los Angeles, West 23d Street. 
M ARLBOROUGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Mrs. Gro, A. CASWELL, Principal. 








CONNECTICUT, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Avenue. 
EST END INSTITUTE. §ebool for 
pares for any college. Circulars. Early appl 'ca- 


tion mepenee 
“SL. Capy and Miss C. E. Capy, Setnatpels. 





row ae Waterbury. 


MARGARE 7” S DIOCESAN 

ao and Day School for gx reopens Sept, 19, 

1804. The Rev. Francis T. Russell, D.D., Rector. Miss 
Mary R. Hillard, Principal. 





DELAWARE, Wilmingt mn, Franklin Street. 
HE MISSES HEBBS ENGLISH, 
French, and German Boarding and Day School 

for young ladies and girls reopens Sept. 24, 1804. 





ILLrinors, Chicago, 708 Chamber rs —— 
YIICAGO COLLEGE OF LAI 
Law Department Lake Forest ie Two 
and three year course. For information. address 
Ade ed or 2 ae E.E. _BarReETT, LI LL. B., Secretary. — 
MARYLAND, Catonsville. 
T. TIMOTH Y’S ENGLISH, FRENCH 
and German School for Young Ladies reopens Sep- 
toner 50 20, 1894. Principals: 


M.C. CARTER, Miss S. R. CARTER. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 593 Boylston Street. 
YIAUNCY HALL SCHOOL (School Es- 
tablished in 1828). For Boys and Girls.—Prepara- 
tion for the Mass. Institute of Technology is a specialty. 
Reference is made to the Institute Faculty. 
Preparation also for College (with or without Greek) 
and for business. 
ne and Physics are taught by laboratory 
work, 





MASSACHUSETTS, Bos 
OSTON UN TVERSIT Y Law School, 
Address the Dean 
EpmuND H. "BENNETT, LL.D. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 128 Marlborough St. 
ISS LEWTs 5S 
HOME AND pari pomocs. 
FOR GIR 
MAssacnUsETTs, Cambrid 
HE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL for Young 


Ladies. Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. 


ia Seatulioa? 


Museum of Fine Ar 


Copley Square, Boston, Mass, 


SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING 


Nineteenth year now open. 


Instruction in faving from the cast and from life, in 
painting, modelling, and decorative design, and also in 
artistic anatomy and wig Principal instruc- 
tors: F. W. Benson, E. C. Tarbell, and Philip Hale 
(Drawin and Pair ting), Mrs. William Stone (Decora- 
tive Design), B. L Pratt (Modelling), G. H. Monks, M.D. 
(Anatomy), and A. K. Cross {Perspective). Pupils are 
allowed the free use of the galleries of the — 
For circulars Hong | detailed information, 
iss ELIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 


EUROPEAN WINTER RESORT. 


INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 
1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 
CENTRE FOR SLEIGHING EXCURSIONS. 
Fine University, Hospital, ete. 


HOTEL TIROL. 

Open all the year. Cart LANDSEE, Proprietor. Lares, 
airy, sunny rooms; modern conv eniences; superior cui 
sine. Reduced rates‘in winter. EXCURSIONS A SPE- 

IALTY. Best references. Illustrated pamphlets sent 
on application. 

ACADE 


RIVERVIEW ,ooaSaorieny wey. 


59TH YEAR Prepares thorougtly for College, the 
Government Academies, and Business. U.S. Army offi- 
cer detailed at Riverview by Secretary of War. 

BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 











Teachers, etc. 
N AMHERST GRADUATE — SIX 


years’ experience in College and University 'Li- 
braries, 2 years in a high-class Publishing House, wishes 
a & position. Address ‘‘ W.,” care of the Nation. 





RIVA TE SECRE TAR Y.- POSITION 
wanted by highly educated German. Elegant, rapid 
peaman; expert accountant. J.M.N., 43 Church 





MASSACHUSETTS, Concord. 
( CONCORD HOME SCHOOL.—25 BOYS 
repared for college, scientific school, or business. 
All the advantages of family life combined with best 
ore and physical ele 8 a new and ac- 
cording to latest models. acres of ground, 
AMEs S. GARLAND. Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Plymou 
M. RATT Oo 10. VE SCHOOL FOR 
Boys—12 Boys. 27th year. 
H. W. Royat (Harv.). Head Master. 
Mrs. Knapp. Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 66 West Street. 
OHN W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE 


School for Boys.—Prepares for College or Scientific 
School. Send for Catalogue. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, 202, 204, 335 West 
Chelten Avenue. 
Sneed MARY E. STEVENS’ BOARD- 
and Day School —26th year. “Approved” 
by ( awr College. The Bryn Mawrentrance exa- 
minstons are held in the school by an examiner from 
the College. School certificate admits to Vassar. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
mY TSS COMEGY’S AND MISS BELL'S 
English, French, and German Boarding-School 
for young ladies reopens October 1. 
Students prepared for College. 
Ample grounds for outdoor exercise. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine Street. 
A ISS ANABLE’S BOARDING. AND 

Day School for Young Ladies. Established in 
1848. Opens September 26. 


Vk RS. JOHN McGINNIS, Jr.,OF NEW 
l York, has taken an apartment, No. 40 Ave. Vic- 
tor Hugo, Paris, where she will receive girls of any 
age, enabling them to have the best advantages there, 
and will arrange for some travel if desired. Refer 
ences required. Inquiries may be made of Mr. Horace 
White, New York Evening Post. 


T. AGNES’ SCHOOL, Albany, N. Y. 

—Optional studies. Special advantages in Modern 
Languages and Music. Gy oy ge 34 teachers. Send 
for catalogue to Miss E. W. Boyd, Principal. 


COLGATE ACADEMY, 


HAMILTON, N. Y. 




















New gymnasium; cottage dormitories, improved course 
of study; best modern methods. For illustrated Cata- 
logue, address the Principal. 


THE OHIO UNIVERSITY 


AT ATHENS 





Offers first-class educational advantages to a limited 
number of earnest students. 
Send for a Catalogue to the PRESIDENT. 





'ANSKRIT AND AVESTAN WORK- 
ing Library for sale at low prices. 
A., Columbia College. 


UTORING FOR COLLEGE. 
G. H. MAYNADIER, A.M, 17 yo tx dy 
r . : 


ARVARD—Tutoring for Admission.— 
H. H. Brogan, Ph.D., 858 Main St., Cambridge. 


ARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 














School iicsuais 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Place, Beston; 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
106 Wabash Ave., Chicago; 32 Church Street. Toronto; 
803 Twelfth Street, Washington, D. C.; 120% South 
Spring Street, Los Angeles. Agency Manual rree. 
EVERETT O, Fisk & Co. 


MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 
ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers, Tutors, 
‘ae etc., to Colleges. Scbools, and Families. 





Mrs M. J. VYouna-FuLTon 
23 Union Square, New ‘York. 


HEALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

211 Wabash Ave., Chicazo.—We are in need of seve- 
ral Professors for college positions open at the holidays, 
and of teachers for high-school work. Correspondence 
solicited. C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 


HE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY.- Teachers seeking positions and those 
be ag a a at an increased salary should address 
GLES & Co. (Palace Hotel Building), Room C, 

237 Vine™ Street, Cincinnati, O. 


pc npg cgi VS TEACHER S’ 
gency. Oldest and best known in the U.S. 
Established 1855. 3 East 14th St., N. ¥. 


MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 
ers’ Bureau. Miss GRACE POWERS THOMAS, M’g’r, 
3 Park enenatie Boston, Mass. 














is valuable in proportion to its 
ie Ag Sency influence. If it merely hears of 


vacancies and tells Th at is something, but if 

you —. an itis asked to recom- 

mend a teacher and recom- , 

mends you, oat is more. Ours Re ommends 
Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y.™ 
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B. WESTERMANN & CO. 
([LEMCKE & BUECHNER] 
BOOKSELLERS AND IMPORTERS, 
S812 Broadway, New York. 


A FRENCH ‘‘CENTURY MAGAZINE.” 


LE MONDE MODERNE 


Revue mensuelle illustré, 


The first apparently s:ccessful attempt to start an 
illustrated monthly in France — It cannot fail to be 
well received here, as such a magazine has indeed 
been a * long-felt want * 

Yearly subscription $4.50; each number 50 cents. 

The contents are varied and interesting 

Subscriptions taken for all Foreign and American 
Pertodicals. 


LONDON. PARIS, LEIPZIG, NEW YORK. 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 


Importer of Books and Periodicals, 





S10 Broadway, New York. 





Large stock of Foreign Books, new as well as rare and 
searce, and sets of Periodicals. 

Subscriptions to Periodicals for 1805 now received. 

Lowest rates, quick delivery. 

Send for Catalogue. 

BRANCHES: 

London: 30 Wellington Street, Strand, W. C. 

Paris: 76 Rue de Rennes. 

_Leipzig: 1 10 Hospital Strasse, — 


JAMES G. BLAINE. 


We have just secured a small quantity of James G. 
Blaine’s ‘Twenty Years in Congress.’ The work is com 
plete in two roy ‘al octavo volumes of about 700 pages 
each, printed from new elec gn ~ plates on superfine 
book paper, bound in fine English muslin, marbled 
edges. Huolished by Henry Bitl Publishing Co., Nor 
wich, Conn. Original price, $750 Our price for the 
two volumes, $3.50. Mention the Nation. 


Leary’s Old Bookstore, 


No. 9 South Ninth St., 

(First Store below Market St.) PHILADELPHIA, 

If you want FRENCH BOOKS, or docks 
of any description—School Books, Standard 
Books, Novels, etc.—send to WILLIAM R. 
JENKINS, Pudlisher and Importer, 851 and 
853 SIXTH AVENUE (48th Street), 
NEW YORK. § Catalogue on application. 


__4mpor tations promptly made. 


F W. CHRISTERN, 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Suc’rs), 


254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 20th Sts., New York. 
Our stock of French and German Juvenile and Holiday 
Books, including the latest publications, is now ready 
for inspection. Caralogue sent on demand. Novelties 
in French and German Calendars. Just out, Le Vati 
can. 1 vol. pp. 600, 4to. Beautiful'y illustrated and 
bound, $12. ‘ob, 


To Litrarians, ‘Book-Lovers, and Booksellers. 


Our NEW CATALOGUE of RARE and CHOICE BOOKS, 
comprising works on architecture, biography, belles 
lettres, the drama, first editions, Shasesperiana, rare 
French Books, works of art, ete., etc., will be sent, post 
paid, upon request. 
t@™ Attention is called to this valuable collection. 
BRENTANO’s, 
31 Union Square, New York. 


MEYER BROS. & CO., 


13 WEST 24TH ST., NEW YORK. 
FRENCH BOOKS, FRENCH CALENDARS, AND 
CHRISTMAS CARDS. 


Send for our new Catalogue of FINE BOOKS, Bind 
ings, Original Drawings, Autographs. 


13 West 24th St. (Madison Square). 

















American Magazines, Newspapers, and Journals. 


The Cosmopolitan @8$1 50 per year. Best magazine 
issued in America. The Division Visitor, @ 50 cents 
per year. Best non-partisan and non-sectarian tempe 
rance paper. Ask usto quote on your wants. Mencion 
Nation. 

AMERICAN PRINTING AND NEWS COCIPANY, 
Ali ARCH sf., PHIL ADELPHIA, PA. 


BA ACK numbers and sets of all magazines. For 





Jee state wants to Magazine EXCHANGE, 
Schoharie N.Y 


UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS 


of Ancient and Modern 
Works of Art, reproduc- 
tions of famous paintings, 
sculpture,and architecture, 
with views from all parts 
of the world. Send 15 cents 
for catalogues of 14,000 
subjects. List of World's 
Fair Views and Art at the 
Fair now ready. 

Lantern slides made to order from any of our 
subjects. Photograph Mounting in Albums or 
on cards a specialty. Albums supplied. 


. . >> aC . ; 
Soule Photograph Co., 334 Wash'n St.. Boston 
Principal Agencies: New York. E. P. Dutton & Co., 31 
23d St; ¢ a ago, M. O'Brien & Son, 208 Wabash Ave 
Philadelphia, . . E. MeClees & Co., 1417 Chestnut St. 


The Round Robin 
Reading Club 


Offers to individuals and classes a discriminating 
and personal guidance in the study of Literature 
Its system, endorsed by leading literary men and 
women, gives each member freedom in the choice 
of subject, and furnishes for each subject original 
schedules prepared by specialists, who criticise pa 
pers when desired rhis direct personal assistance 
is peculiar to the ** Round Robin,” and is of great 
value in any study and in general reading. For 
particulars address 

Miss LOUISE STOCKTON, 
4213 Chester Avenue, Philadelphia. 


Old and Rare Books. 


A new Catalogue will be mailed to any address 
GEORGE P. HUMPHREY, 


BE xchan; ze St., RoOcHESTER, N. Y. 


T Hl LENOX LIBRARY 


(AND READING-ROOM), 
Fifth Ave and 70th St, is open every weekday frot 
10 a. M.to4 P.M. 
Exhibition of rare books; two galleries of paintings 
Admission free; no tickets required 


> "S We make a specialty of hunting 
( \L D Lt )( KS ape ld books and ce Roce Pot We 
buy large and small libraries for cash. If you want 
anything In the book line write tous. Monthly list of 
old, rare, and curious books free. 
THE PHILADELPHIA BOOK CLEARING-HOUSE, 
_ a N. 7th St., Philadelphia, Pa 
R. ARE ENGRAVINGS, PORTRAITS 
re For Extra Ilustrating. 
B¢ y( kK we Catalogues free on application 
E. F. BONAVENTURE’S Book Annex, 
Next to his Art Rooms, 
45-47 W. 31st Street, corner Broadway. 


™ 4 - ~ ay = Foreten Rooks 
C. A. KOEHLER & CO. eg Sta limpore 
ers, (4¥A Tremont Street, Bost a — Subscription 


to Perioatcals. Regular Rs ons from Lei paig. 
Paris London, et« rauchnitz British “A ithors ete 


RARE PRINTS—AU TOGRAPHS. 


BOOKS Catalogtes Issued Continually. 
Ww 


F. BeNJawIN 22 FE. 16th St.. New ¥ wk. 














PAPER BY THE POUND and envelopes. Greater quan 

tity, lower price than by quire. Samples, al grades, 

orices marked, on receipt of lOc WM K JEN KINS, 

ne stationery, 851-53 Sixth Ave. (48th St.) N } # 

py . ) , Subscriptions to foreign pe 

LOKrCILR Bi IAS, Tiodicats, Tauchnitz British 
re authors. Catalogues on ap 

plication. CARL SCHOENHOF 3 School St., Boston. 


( pee Bo OA Fil VDSS, 
Browse around PR the S Second-hand Depart 
ment. 500.000 Books. Bar 





OTH "AVE . 12TH ST. N. ¥. 
7 yr aur y 


tistics tabu 
HARLES H 





Atc 
e ago 


, dealer in Magazinesand other Periodicals. 


Seis sa dumes or single numbers 


f ACK VUMBERS, VOLS. AND SETS 

> of the m, as als f all periodicals, bought, 
id an lexc oon iby aA S.t “LARK, 34 Park Row, New 
rk up stairs 








lil 


Good Resolutions 


re too frequently tormed in the New 
Year only to be broken The man 
who last year resolved to take 


Policy in the 


addach Wells 


pENEFI*} 
SI en 
SOCIATIO 


1 did is the safest reterence as to 


; } 


the.advantages ottered by its system, 


Cost 60 per cent. usual rates 
38,000 Policy-Holders. 


Spier fed C/ferin for i me? V " 


GEO. A. LITCHFIELD, Pres., 53 State St. 
Boston. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 


The Largest Manufacturers of 


PURE, HICH CRADE 


COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


On this Continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 


Industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 


‘In Europe and America. 


Unlike the! Dutch Proces Process, no Alka 
= or other Chemicals or Dyes are 
eed in any of their preparationa 
Their Qutiaione BRE AKFAST COCOA Is « utely 
pure and soluble, and coscs less than one cent a Cup. 


GOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


__ WALTER BAKER & CO. CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. — 


NAGE 


UNEQUALLED IN 
TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, 
AND DURABILITY. 
Raltimore, New York, 


22 and 24 E. Baltimore St 148 5th Ave., near 20th St, 
w ashington, S17 7 Market Space. 


STEINWAY 


The Standard Pianos of the World! 













THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT 
IN EXISTENCE. 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall 
__NEW YORK. 
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MACMILLAN & COMPANY’S 
Notable Books - of the Year 1894. 


By CHARLES DEXTER ALLEN. 
American Book-Plates. 

A Guide to their Study, with Examples. With a Bibliography by 
Espen NEwkLL Hewins, Member Ex-Libris Society. illustrated 
with many reproductions of rare and interesting book-plates. 
Imperial 12mo, gilt top, $3 50 net. 

By GEORGE WILLIAM BALFOUR, M.D., LL.D. 
The Senile Heart; 


Its Symptoms, Sequels, and Treatment. Ilustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 


By JOHN BARTLETT, A.M., Author of ‘‘ Familiar Quotations.” 
A New and Complete Concordance, 


or Verbal Index to Words, Phrases and Passages in the Dramatic 
Works of William Shakespeare, with a Supplementary Concord- 
ance to the Poems. 4to, half morocco, $14 00 net. 


By HFALMAR HFORTH BOVESEN, Professor of Germanic Lan- 
guages and Literatures at Columbia College. 


A Commentary on the Writings of Henrik Ibsen. 
12mo, gilt top, $2.00. 


By ROBERT BROWNING. 
The Poetical Works of Robert Browning. 

New and Complete Edition, including, in addition to the matter hereto- 
fore embraced in the 16-volume edition, ‘‘ASOLANDO,” together 
with Biographical and Historical Notes to the whgle Poems. 9 
vols., 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $2.25 each; the set, in box, $20.00. 

By GEOFFREY CHA UCER, 
The ‘Oxford’? Chaucer. 

The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer. Edited from numerous 
era d Prof. W W.SxkEat. With portrait and facsimiles. 
6 vols., 8vo, $4.00 each net. 

By F. MARION CRAWFORD, Author of ** Saracinesca,” ete. 
Katharine Lauderdale. 

A Novel. With illustrations and a new portrait. Small 12mo, buck- 
ram, 2 vols., in box, $2.00. 

By S. R. CROCKETT, author of ** The Stickit Minister,” ete. 
The Raiders: 

Being Some Passages in the Life of John Faa, Lord and Earl of Little 

ypt. 12mo, $1.50. 

By OLIVER FARRAR EMERSON, A.M., Ph.D., Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Rhetoric and English Philology in Cornell University. 
The History of the English Language. 
12mo, $1.25 net. 


By ADOLF ERMAN. 
Life in Ancient Egypt. 
Translated by H. M. TrrarD. Illustrated. Super-royal 8vo, $6.00. 


By FREDERIC W. FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S., Archdeacon ana 
Canon of Westminster, author of ‘‘ The Life of Christ,” 
‘* Seekers After God,” etc. 


The Life of Christ as Represented in Art. 

With photogravure frontispiece and numerous illustrations from the 
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The Week. 


THE country is again confronted with 
the absurdity of a system under which a 
Congress that has recently met after a re- 
cess of some months takes a fortnight’s 
vacation over the holiday season—ac- 
centuated asit isin every ‘“ short session ”’ 
by the fact that there are only three 
months for work if every day is utilized. 
There are now pending many important 
measures which have passed the Senate or 
the House and await action by the other 
branch, and there is the overshadowing 
issue of currency reform pressing for 
consideration. Yet it is generally taken for 
granted that the record will show little ac- 
complished on the 4th of March, when 
this Congress expires by constitutional 
limitation, beyond the passage of the ap- 
propriation bills and some other necessary 
legislation of the same perfunctory nature. 
Moreover, it is a discarded and repudiated 
body which possesses legislative power 
this winter. Our present Representatives 
were chosen more than two years ago, and 
the Democratic majority was rejected by 
the people last month. Their ‘ man- 
date’? was given in November, 1892, 
and it was revoked, so far as that is 
possible, in November, 1894. The re- 
sult is that the Democratic Representa- 
tives who have just been repudiated by 
their constituents do not feel as though 
they hada clear commission to do any- 
thing. Indeed, some of them hold that 
they have no right to do anything beyond 
necessary and perfunctory work. Con- 
gressman Pigott of Connecticut takes this 
position openly. His party, he says, has 
been defeated overwhelmingly throughout 
the country, and to his mind a Democratic 
Representative ‘thas no license and no au- 
thority to enact any legislation beyond 
that absolutely necessary for the economi- 
cal administration of the Government.” 
Republicans will share this view, just as 
Democrats four years ago held that their 
opponents had no right, after the “ tidal 
wave ”’ of November, 1890, to go back to 
Washington and try to pass the force bill. 
The whole system is utterly bad, and it 
ought to be reformed. 





Mr. Springer’s new currency bill is an 
improvement on the Carlisle bill, but it 
contains the two principal defects of that 
measure, namely, State-bank notes and 
the 30 per cent. greenback deposit. The 
latter cannot be considered a_ banking 
measure at all. It is simply a method 
of enabling the Government to get rid of 
the bother of its legal-tender notes tem- 
porarily. It would not serve this purpose 
unless the banks would consent to take 
out circulation on those conditions, and 








we do not think that they would, The 
State-bank provision is now in such shape 
that all the banks taking out circulation 
under it would, at the start, be national 
banks in everything except the name, but 
with the difference that if they go wrong 
after they get started, the comptroller will 
not be able to pull them up as he can the 
national banks. This, we need scarcely 
say, is an important difference. 


A very instructive pamphlet on Cana 
dian banknote currency, by L. Carroll 
Root, has been issued by the Reform 
Club. The most instructive part of it is 
a diagram showing how Canadian cur- 
rency expands and contracts, according to 
the demands of business, and how inflexi 
ble and lifeless ours is. Thus the circula 
tion of Canada, beginning with thirty-one 
millions in January, 1891, began to rise in 
August (that is, in the crop-moving sea- 
son), and reached thirty-seven millions in 
November, falling to thirty-one millions in 
April, 1892. In October it was up to 
thirty-eight millions, and down to thirty 
two in January, 1893. This was a regular 
rise and fall corresponding to  busi- 
ness requirements. In the United States, 
on the other hand, there was no 
movement either up or down which had 
any relation to business changes. The 
currency ran at a dead level, except 
as it was augmented by the operation 
of the Sherman silver act, until the 
panic of 1893 came. Then there Was a 
spasmodic increase of banknotes, but this 
increase did not become effectual until 
September, when the money pinch was 
over. Then the circulation became re 
dundant, but there was no way to retire 
it. The banks, instead of * issuing” it, 
as is the practice in Canada, had bought 
it from the Government at the rate of 
about 115 cents per dollar. They could 
not retire it except by a roundabout and 
dilatory process, the law prohibiting the 
retirement of more than three millions in 
the aggregate in any one month, and re- 
quiring the deposit of greenbacks, dol- 
lar for dollar, for the privilege. Thus, 
says the pamphlet, “in the United 
States the extraordinary increase of our 
circulating medium conjured up by the 
stringency of 1893, but coming too late to 
avoid its worst consequences, has con- 
tinued to the present date, giving the coun- 
try, just at the time when it needed least 
currency, by far the largest supply it has 
ever had, and leaving the banks, in default 
of even ordinary business demands, to be- 
come gorged with such an unheard-of sur- 
plus of currency as has never before taxed 
the wits of financiers or disgraced the cur- 
rency system ofa civilized country.” 


The paid-up capital of the Canadian 
banks is sixty-two million dollars, their 





surplus twenty-seven millions, and their 
circulstion thirty-three millions. The ra 
tio of circulation to capital is 4 per cent., 
and of circulation to capital and surplus 
about 38 per cent Since the business 
conditions of the two countries are simi 
lar, and since the rise and fall of the 
volume of currency are not hampered 
in Canada by restrictions, it mav 1 


assumed that the proportion of circula 
tion to bank capital which can be kept 
out in ordinary times in this country, does 


1ot exceed SO per cent Before the war 
the proportion was rather less than 0 per 
cent. Therefore the authorization of the 





Carlisle bill to the banks to issue cireulat 


ing notes to the amount of 75 per cent. of 
their capital would not really enable them 
to do so if the public demand for their 


notes were not more than 50 per cent. In 
other words, a permission to issue 875, 
000 of notes will not enable a bank to 


keep out more than 20,000 i 


-, 
* 
~ 


hare no use for them. Hence the elabo 
rate calculations made at the Treasury 
Department, showing what would be the 
profit on note issues under the Carlisle 
plan, fall to the ground, since they are 
based upon the assumption that the 
banks can at all times keep out circula 
tion to the amount of 75 per cent. of their 
capital. There is no ground for this 
assumption in the experience of any 
country where specie payments are main 
tained and where banking is not a mono- 
poly. 


The Milwaukee Wisconsin thinks that 
it is not safe to assume that the number 
of bank failures in the last thirty-one 
years can be taken as a sound basis for esti 
mating the number in the next thirty-one 
years if the Baltimore plan should be 
adopted. A very slight examination ought 
to teach the contrary, since the only 
change which the Baltimore plan contem- 
plates relates to the method of securing 
note issues. Bank failures are produced by 
two causes, viz., improper loans and defal- 
cations. It is very rarely that a bank fails 
for any reason that cannot be classed un- 
der one or other of these heads. The ques- 
tion then is whether improper loans and de- 
falcations are likely to be more numerous 
if the note issues are secured by a cash 
guarantee fund of 5 per cent. and a smal! 
tax than by a deposit of Government 
bonds. One of the main functions of the 
comptroller’s office is to examine banks as 
to their internal condition from time to 
time, in order to get wind of improper 
loans and defalcations. These examina- 
tions are not always sufficient to prevent 
failure, but they are defective only as all 
human institutions are. Nobody has been 
able to make a bank-vault that a robber 
cannot get into if he has time enough to 
work on it. The Baltimore plan con 
templates that the Government shall con 
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tinue, as now, to be responsible for the 
notes of national banks. The question 
raised by the Milwaukee Wisconsin, 
therefore, is whether the comptroller’s 
office would be more or less vigilant in 
making examinations under the Baltimore 
plan than under the existing system. We 
think that it would be more vigilant be- 
cause its responsibilities would be some- 
what greater. 





Admiral Walker’s letter on Hawaiian af- 
fairs, made public on Wednesday week, 
ought to result in his court-martialling for 
insubordination and conduct unbecoming 
an officer. Such a mixture of insolence to his 
superior officer and going. out of his way 
to insult the minister and the Government 
of a friendly nation, and ail on thestrength 
of mere surmise and air-blown rumor, 
could not be duplicated in naval annals. 
If our Navy Department were not hope- 
lessly given over to Jingoism, and, from 
secretary to midshipman, spoiling for a 
fight, such a flagrant breach of disci- 
pline as Admiral Walker has been guilty 
of, and such eagerness as his to embroil this 
country in war, would not go unpunished 
foraday. He coolly confesses that he had 
received “entirely unqualified ’”’ orders to 
do a certain thing, but concluded not to 
do it for a while until he had made up 
his mind what ‘paramount public in- 
terests’’ required, and even then tells 
his commanding officer that he is mak- 
ing an egregious blunder, and really 
ought not to be obeyed at all. These are 
the ideas of sailor’s duty and discipline 
which go to make up the ‘‘new’”’ navy we 
are all to be so proud of. They are cer- 
tainly new, and if ever put to the test of 
an actual sea-fight, would bring the navy 
professing, or the country tolerating, them 
into a pretty mess. For the practice of 
attacking foreign ministers and govern- 
ments in official communications to the 
Department, and this without adducing a 
single fact, there is one precedent. Ste- 
vens made a gross and abusive attack on 
this same British minister in Honolulu, 
whom Walker now exposes as a dangerous 
plotter (as “it is currently believed ’’); 
but his attack was so outrageous and of- 
fensive that the President declined to send 
it to Congress, and the Republicans, get- 
ting a hint as to its nature, were able to 
keep down their first fierce desire to de- 
mand its production. This Stevens letter 
could still be had if Lodge were to call for 
it, and we think it is his duty to do so; we 
cannot too soon know the worst about the 
depraved character of British emissaries 
on our Hawaiian frontier. 





The admiral’s Fee-Fi-Fo-Fum talk, if 
one could forget how humiliating it is, is 
extremely ludicrous. With the naiveté of 
a trained Jingo, he goes back to take up the 
scent where Harrison and Tracy lost it. He 
sees, as they saw, that we must somehow 
get England into the annexation intrigue, 
or the game is up. They failed most comi- 


, 





cally to get Great Britain to so much as 
lift an eyelash in the Hawaiian business, 
but Walker goes at the thing all over 
again with great courage and hopeful- 
ness. He kept his eye on Minister Wode- 
house and the Champion like a lynx. 
Not for an instant did he believe that the 
British war-ship was going out to take 
‘* deep-sea soundings.’’ He knew well 
enough that the scheme was to get him off 
the scene, and then he ‘believed ’”’ that 
the British minister ‘‘ would seize upon 
any pretext, however slight, to land the 
Champion’s forces’’; and where should 
we be then? It is very well known, observes 
the sagacious Walker, that ‘* the British 
are very much in the habit of retain- 
ing any foothold once obtained.’’ He for- 
gets that they once had their flag over 
the Hawaiian Islands, run up by just such 
a filibustering seaman as he, and that it 
was ordered down again by the home Gov- 
ernment; but, of course, this was ancient 
history, and there was then no wicked 
Wodehouse around. Poor Walker, in 
fact, seems to have had a terrible time of 
it with British and royalist conspiracies 
robbing him of sleep, until he got rest by 
the arrival of the new English minister, 
‘*who had no other policy than the policy 
of his Government.’’ The direful Wode- 
house, according to this, had a policy of 
his own which he was going to force upon 
the English Government, just as Walker 
was going to force his policy upon the 
Washington authorities. All this certain- 
ly makes up an “astounding ’’ document, 
as the Washington despatches gravely call 
it,and we agree with Lodge that to have had 
so much good laughing-matter retained “in 
the dusty pigeon-holes of the Navy De- 
partment ’” would have been a sin and 
shame. 





An interesting constitutional question is 
raised by the contest which four Populist 
candidates for Congress in Mississippi at 
the recent election will make of the seats 
awarded by the returns to the Democratic 
nominees.- The new Constitution of Mis- 
sissippi, adopted four years ago, imposes 
educational and property qualifications for 
the suffrage, under which the negro vote 
has been reduced to very small proportions. 
The act of Congress readmitting Mississippi 
to the Union in 1870 made certain ‘‘funda- 
mental conditions,” of which the first and 
most important was ‘that the Constitu- 
tion of Mississippi shall never be so amend- 
ed or changed as to deprive any citizen, or 
class of citizens, of the United States of 
the right to vote who are entitled to vote 
by the Constitution herein recognized.” 
This was the Constitution of 1869— 
adopted while the Republicans control- 
led the State in the reconstruction era— 
which allowed practically every male citi- 
zen to vote. The real question at issue 
is whether such a condition could consti- 
tutionally be imposed. If so, the Union 
is not composed of States possessing equal 


rights. New York can restrict the suf- | 


frage in any way it chooses, so long as no 





attempt is made to discriminate ‘ on ac- 
count of race, color, or previous condition 
of servitude ’’; it can establish an educa- 
tional qualification, require the possession 
of a certain amount of property, or make 
any other test, so long as it applies equally 
to all races. But Mississippi, according 
to this theory, must always remain in the 
same condition as in 1870. 





On many subjects that came before the 
Federation of Labor at its recent conven- 
tion in Denver there was great division of 
sentiment, but, on one, entire unanimity 
prevailed. That was the question of com- 
pulsory arbitration, which was condemned 
without qualification. This action is in 
line with that taken by all similar gather- 
ings which speak ‘for ‘** Labor.’’ The 
feeling seems to be universal among work 
ingmen that asystem which gave the Goy- 
ernment authority to force a man to work 
against his will, on terms decreed by arbi- 
trators, would be practically a system of 
slavery. There is quite as much unanimi- 
ty among employers in the view that it 
would be practically the confiscation of 
property if the Government had the right 
to force them, at the decree of arbitrators, 
to hire men at wages which they could not 
afford to pay. So long as the two classes 
affected remain of their present mind on 
this subject, it seems like a waste of time 
to talk about compulsory arbitration. 





We recently quoted the testimony of an 
agricultural journal, the Farmers’ Advo- 
cate, published at Burlington, Vt., that 
there is no such distress in that region as 
has been alleged; that, on the contrary, a 
long drive during the autumn through 
two counties of Vermont disclosed ‘ abso- 
lutely nothing to indicate the existence or 
the recent passage of anything like ‘hard 
times.’”? Equally emphatic testimony is 
now rendered as to the state of Maine by 
what must be considered the best authority 
in the matter, the head of the State 
Grange. In his address at the recent an- 
nual convention he declared that ‘the 
present state of agriculture in Maine is one 
of prosperity, and the outlook for the fu- 
ture is encouraging.’’ Nor did he stop 
with this general statement. He proceed- 
ed to affirm without any qualification that 
‘never were the farmhouses of Maine more 
comfortable or better furnished and adorn- 
ed; never were their occupants better fed 
or better clothed, or surrounded with 
more of the things that make life pleasant 
and desirable than at this present time.’’ 
As for the talk about the decadence of 
agriculture and its present depression, he 
has no patience with it, and asserted that 
‘no class of citizens is more independent, 
none have felt to a less degree the pressure 
of the hard times brought about by the 
recent depression in business industries, 
than the farmers of Maine.”’ 





There is substantial agreement among 
those best qualified to judge that the same 
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thing is true of the farmers in the South 
that, despite the low price of cotton, they 
are really better off to-day than at the 
close of any other year since the war, are 
less in debt, have more supplies for the 
winter, and enjoy greater comfort. The 
situation is not much less favorable at the 
West, outside those regions which were 
devastated by droughts and hot winds. 
Although wheat is lower than ever 
before, the prices of other things have 
fallen quite as much, so that 100 
bushels of wheat will oftentimes buy 
more now than twenty years ago, while 
progress in diversified agriculture has re 
lieved the farmer from his former depend 
ence upon a single crop. It seems per- 
fectly clear, therefore,that agriculture has 
weathered the business depression better 
than any other industry: that the farmer 
can stand * hard times *’ more easily than 
any other class of the community. It re 
mains to be seen whether this impressive 
showing will have any effect upon the 
public mind in arresting that steady drift 
from comfort on the farm to distress in the 
city which has long been an alarming phe 
nomenon. 





The Court of Appeals has aftirmed the 
decision of the lower courts imposing a 
fine of $850 upon the members of the 
State Canvassing Board of 1891 for dis 
obeying the orders of that court and can- 
vassing the illegal return from Dutchess 
County. The members of the board were 
Frank Rice, secretary of state: Edward 
Wemple, comptroller; Elliot Danforth, 
treasurer; Charles F. Tabor, attorney 
general; and John Bogart, state engineer. 
They should turn about now and bring 
suit against Senator Hill to recover the 
amount of the fine and the legal expenses 
they have incurred in defending them 
selves in the courts of the State, for Hill 
was the instigator of their offence, and 
used Maynard as his agent in persuading 
them to commit it. The Court of Appeals, 
by this decision, puts the final stamp of 
theft upon the acts of Maynard and Hill 
in securing control of the State Senate in 
1891, and thus closes that disgraceful 
chapter of State history. 





Capt. Schmittberger, who took the 
bribe from the French Steamship Com- 
pany, and has been indicted, and would 
certainly be convicted, has broken down 
under the entreaties of his wife and 
made a clean breast of it on Friday. 
His revelations would be ‘awful ”’ if 
they came out of the clear sky. 
But, given the character of the police 
commissioners, they are as natural and sim 
ple as rain out of a cloud. Schmittberger 
testified that disorderly houses were al- 
lowed to flourish in the ‘* Tenderloin ” 
district, where he was first policeman; 
that they paid for protection, and that it 
was understood that the money went to 
Capt. Williams; that he himself was pro- 
moted to roundsman for finding Commis- 





sioner Wheeler’s dog; that he was pro 
moted to be sergeant without paying 
any money; that he got about $8180 or 
$190 a month from the steamship compa 
nies; that he received 880 a month from 
a Bohemian Liquor-Dealers’ Association, 
and gave part of it~ about 80 — to Inspector 
Williams; that policy-shops were protect 
ed at the Sixty-seventh Street station, 
for which they paid 8200 a month 
each; that liquor-dealers also made pay- 
ments for protection, of which he gave 
Williams 8200 a month; that the reports 
sent by him about pool-rooms to headquar 
ters were false: that Williams got from him 
altogether in that precinct about &1,S800; 
that when,under Superintendent Byrnes’s 
orders, the liquor-dealers were arrested, 
Jimmy Martin had the officers who made 
the arrests transferred for ‘blackmailing 
the liquor-dealers”*; that in the Fifth Pre 
cinct, in 1892, he got 3200 each from pool! 
rooms: that he paid $0 a month of this 
to Inspector MeAvoy: that in 1883, at 
the Forty seventh Street station, he 
received $500 to 8600 a month from policy 
shops and disorderly houses; that he re 
ported some disorderly houses to Jimmy 
Martin, who said he could let them alone 
till the school was built; that he had, 
under Martin’s direction, to cause an 
apology to be made to the keeper of a 
disorderly house in West Fifty-sixth 
Street, for having disturbed her = un- 
der a complaint from the  neighbor- 
ing citizens: that he got a letter from 
Sheehan asking him to allow a gambler to 
open a house; that in that precinct he 
paid Inspector McAvoy $175 a month: 
that McAvoy was ‘a very religious man,” 
and said he would not take the money 
without an assurance that it did not 
come from disorderly houses; that 
he was transferred as captain to 
the * Tenderloin” district in December, 
1893; that there he got only $200 a 
month; that he gave money, as a mat- 
ter of policy, as ‘‘a political contribution,” 
to Martin and Sheehan: that he asked 
Inspector Williams how much it would 
cost to make one Martens a rounds 
man, and Williams said 3300; that he 
got the money from Martens and gave 
it to Williams, and Martens was made 
a roundsman accordingly: that when 
Martens was made sergeant, he paid 
Williams $1,600, and 316,000 when he 
was made captain: that he thought * the 
department rotten to the core,”’ and that 
no man can get promotion in it except 
through ‘politics or money,’’ and that 
he thought Supt. Byrnes an honest man: 
that he knew nothing against him. Ths 
committee then adjourned till Wednesday. 


Difficulties are thickening before Lord 
Rosebery’s ministry, and it looks as if re 
signation or dissolution could not much 
longer be deferred. On top of severe and 
unexpected defeats in bye-elections has 
come the formal demand of the McCarthy- 





ites that home rule be given the first place 
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in the Queen's speech at the opening of 
Parliament. Otherwise, Lord Rosebery is 


informed, he must not count upon Irish 
votes. The situation is one to call for the 
highest qualities of leadership. Whereit 
the premier most grievously falls short of 
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Praise is given to the Englishman by the 
Frenchman for having ‘“‘ some of our fa 
vorite characteristics’; ‘the does not 
preach, he never talks through his nose, 
he exhibits no Puritan cant."’ These may 
be very delightful virtues, but nothing 
can be more certain than that they area 
fatal possession for the leader of the Libe 
ral party in England. With its chief 
streneth among the Nor 
direct inheritors of ** Puritan cant,”’ accus 
tomed to long vears of leadership by a seri 
ous-minded man of the hizhest moral 
qualities and the most profound religious 
convictions, it could not, in the nature of 
the case, be expecte ito retain its zeal or 
its discipline under a leader of Gallic quali 
ties. It is evidently not retaining either, 
and the explanation ts to be found as much 
in a change of commanders as in the 


change of battletield 


That Zola's star ts on the wane even in 
France is shown not only by the fact that 
he did not receive a single vote at the 
last election to the Academy; the French 
preas, the respectable press, is beginning 
to weary of him, and to tell him so. What 
has done more than anything else to pro 
voke the reaction is Zola's unblushing 
advertising of himself. His Barnumizing 
antics in London a year ago were pretty 
hard for self-respecting Frenchmen to 
endure, but in his late performances 
at Rome he appears to have both 
outdone and undone himself. The J» 
hats takes him to task for his effron 
tery in playing off the King of Italy 
against the Pope, and himself against 
both and all the world, and applies to him 
Talleyrand’s saying in regard to Napoleon, 
**What a pity that so great a man should 
be without breeding!” Rome never saw 
greater conceit than in Zola’s person, says 
the Jats, not even in the person of 
Tarquinius Superbus. In his talk and 
ready-made interviews he quietly assumed 
to be the representative not only of 
French literature, but of humanity and 
civilization, of the union of the Latin 
races, of peace, of the science of the 
future, and Heaven knows what not. This 
is too much for the Déhats. It agrees 
that the age is one of réc/ame, but the 
thing can be pushed too far. People get 
deafened at last by this auctioneer’s bel- 
lowing. If Zola is so concerned about his 
standing with posterity, why can’t he give 
his contemporaries a chance to breathe? 
With Balzac still awaiting his statue, and 
Musset and so many others, Zola shows 
uncommon anxiety to see his own set up in 
his lifetime. To make sure about it, he 
has gone to work to make it himeelf. 
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GOOD GOVERNMENT ISSUE ENOUGH. 
Pror. Taussic has some sound remarks, 
in his article in the Political Science 
Quarterly, on ‘good government as an 
end in itself.’ ‘*What the American 
community now needs more than any- 
thing else is a bracing and improvement 
of its political machinery—a general re- 
form, of which civil-service reform is but 
a part.” He says this apropos of the ‘in- 
sinuating use of the offices” made by 
President Cleveland to secure the passage 
of the silver-purchase-repeal and the tariff 
laws. It must be admitted to be an 
open question whether, parties and _poli- 
ticians being what they are, silver-pur- 
chase repeal could have been wrested from 
an unwilling Congress on any other terms. 
We have the testimony of a leading Re- 
publican Senator that it could not, and 
that it was God’s mercy to the country 
that Cleveland was in the White House, 
instead of Harrison, in 1893, to put the 
bill through the Senate at allhazards. It 
is obvious that Mr. Cleveland himself was 
persuaded that the thing could be done in 
no other way. The great advance which 
he has since made towards taking offices 
out of politics is proof enough that he 
submitted to the abuses of the spoils sys- 
tem as he did last year, only because he 
felt compelled to do so on patriotic 
grounds, for the time being. 

In this he was but following the ex- 
ample of the father of the spoils system in 
this country. No one can read Thomas 
Jefferson’s ‘‘Anas’’ without seeing that 
he was thoroughly convinced that Hamil- 
ton and the Federalists were enemies of 
republican institutions. He sincerely be- 
lieved that they were monarchists at 
heart, and that they intended to restore 
the monarchy. Consequently any weapon 
was lawful to use against them. To turn 
them and their adherents out of office 
was a patriotic duty. Hence we find 
Jefferson jotting down such entries as 
this within four days after becoming 
President: 


**John Lee, collector of Penobscot, a royal- 
ist & very violent. To be removed.” 

**Mass. Not change the marshal tho’ federal, 
he is moderate and prudent and will be re- 
publican.” 

“Maine. Davis to be removed as he will not 
resign. He is violent.” 

We recur to these well-known facts only 
to show how true it is that, from the be- 
ginning to the present day, the partisan 
use of offices and the degradation of the 
civil service have been due to some 
great ‘issue ’’ dividing the voters 
into hostile factions that treat each other 
not only as enemies but as enemies of 
the country. How this was inevitably 
intensified during the war, everybody 
knows. Some of the most unmitigated 
scoundrels known to our history helped 
the Republican party save the country, 
but made it seem scarcely worth saving 
by their thievery and insolence in office. 
The tariff issue followed the rebellion only 
to inherit from it the same spirit of politi- 
cal proscription. Good men in both par- 
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ties have been so intent on the issue that 


they either have not seen, or have felt 
that they must condone, the shameless 
traffic in offices that has gone on 
‘‘for the good of the cause.’”’ In 
short, great political issues have set men 
to striving madly for the control of the 
Government by methods and in ways that 
have brought Government itself into dis- 
grace and contempt, and made its renova- 
tion in personnel and operation the first 
duty of a political party that means to 
accomplish anything by means of the 
Government after getting control of it. 

It isthis condition of affairs that gives 
the Republican party an immense oppor- 
tunity. What some of its members de- 
plore as a great calamity—namely, that 
it is coming back to power without any 
‘“‘ issue ’’—may really be made an un- 
speakable blessing to it and to the na- 
tion as well. Good government itself is 
issue enough. The only platform neces- 
sary is the good old resolution to see 
to it that the republic take no harm. Ad- 
ministration of the business of the Govern- 
ment as a business is a plank strong 
enough to hold up any party. Nor would 
a campaign or an administration on such 
an issue be humdrum and fail to ‘fire the 
popular heart.’? The popular heart never 
glows with so genial a fire as when rogues 
are compelled to drop their official 
spoil, when useless offices are abolished, 
and economy and efficiency made the 
standard of the public service. We 
have often heard of campaigns of ‘‘un- 
paralleled enthusiasm,”’’ but it is safe to say 
that enthusiasm such as ‘“Tippecanoe and 
Tyler too,” or “ Blaine, Blaine, James G. 
Blaine,’’ never saw, would attend the work 
of a party that set about destroying 
sinecures, making public servants do a 
full day’s work, and giving a poor man 
with merit as good a chance in political 
life as the ignoramus with a ‘“‘barrel’’ or 
the ward ruffian with a “‘pull.”’ 

There can be no doubt that the times 
are ripe for such a new departure in our 
politics. The disappearance of other issues 
has brought this greatest issue of all to the 
front as never before. The rekindled in- 
terest in municipal government, now so 
conspicuous the country over, is one of the 
signs of a great change in the popular 
temper on the subject of a general im- 
provement of our political machinery. 
The way of the reformer in nation or 
State or city never lay so straight before 
him. The departments at Washington 
are stuffed with drones and supernume- 
raries. The consular service is almost a 
sheer waste of the people’s money. Pro- 
tection rampant in the government of 
Ohio and free trade triumphant in the 
government of the State of New York 
have turned over the charitable institutions 
of the State, with the control of penal 
establishments and the public service, to 
bands of harpies and tricksters. With 
the issue gone that has made _ the 
mischief, the mischief should go also. 
Here is a commanding issue fairly thrust- 
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ing itself on the Republican party. Here 
is a ‘“‘mandate’’ more imperative than 
any it ever took from the hands of bosses 
or paymasters. If it does not heed it, and 
runs off again after cunningly devised 
mandates of its own, the sure prospect 
before it is another such sad awakening 
as came to it in 1890 and 1892, and a rue- 
ful expostulation to the people in the 
words of the poet: 


* On me no more a mandate lay 
Thou woulds’t not have me to obey.” 








THE IMPORTANCE OF RAILWAY PROS. 
PERITY. 

THE discussion of the pooling bill and the 
annual report of the Interstate-Commerce 
Commission have directed public atten- 
tion again to the question of the revenues 
of our railways, and the relation of those 
revenues to the general prosperity. The 
commission, while giving a modified assent 
to the plan for legalizing railway pools, says 
that such pooling ought not to be 
permitted unless something is done for the 
localities not affected. ‘* It seems clear 
to us that places not covered by the pool- 
ing contract should receive as ample pro- 
tection in conditional pooling legislation 
as those which may be directly affected by 
the pool, and the authority to modify the 
pooling contract should also extend to 
roads and facilities which are not directly 
affected by the contract.” 

We are not quite sure just what the 
commissioners mean. Cities or towns 
situated between pooling points would be 
directly affected by the short-haul section 
of the law now in force; if broader ques- 
tions are referred to, such as the relative 
rates from Chicago and from New York to 
points in the Southern States—a burning 
question at present—then the commission 
need no more authority than they now 
have; but in any case at the moment the 
general question of the solvency of our 
railways must overshadow any problem 
which concerns the details of railway 
tariffs. 

It must be conceded by every thought- 
ful man that the industry of transporta- 
tion is not receiving the earnings due to it. 
The statistical report of the commission 
just issued for the year ending last June 
shows that after the payment of dividends 
there was a shortage of $28,000,000. Not 
only was there a great decreuse in traffic, 
according to the commission’s figures, 
but there was a further decline in rates, 
so that during the year the sum of 
money earned on the shares of all the 
railways in the United States was but 
half that of the previous year, and that 
was small compared to the'capital. When 
it is considered that 25 per cent. of our 
railway companies and of our railway 
mileage- is to-day operated by receivers, 
while the mercantile failures average about 
1 per cent. of the number of persons in 
business, it must be obvious that trans- 
portation is suffering a commercial injus- 
tice compared with other trading or manu- 
facturing, industries. 
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The large amount of capital invested in 
railway property, and the importance to 
the community of a fair return upon that 
investment, make a phase of the question 
which has often been dwelt upon; but 
there is a further side to the matter. On 
the 30th of June, 1893, the number of 
men employed on the railways of the 
United States was 873,602. If we 
mate that the average family consists 
of no more than two children, we have 
about 3,000,000 persons directly depend- 
ent upon transportation for their liv 
ing. The effect of a discharge of even a 
part of these men, or of a reduction in their 
wages, is felt immediately in every town 
and city through which a railroad runs. 
It is a common complaint among what 
are called supply-men that the railways 
are buying little or no materials and 
are not paying for what they buy. The 
public do not realize how large a part 
of the product of our various factories, 
shops, and mines is dependent for a market 
directly or indirectly upon transportation. 
Lack of buying orders for rails, materials, 
and equipment forms no small factor in the 
long-continued depression of the iron in- 
dustry; and so through the whole list. 
The extreme severity with which the 
operating expenses of our railways have 
been cut down may be a source of satis- 
faction to the holders of bonds or shares, 
but to the observer whose view takes in 
the whole industrial situation such radical 
reduction of expenses means an equally 
radical reduction in the amount of manu- 
factured goods consumed, and in the labor 
necessary to produce those goods. 


esti- 


For these various reasons, it is clear that, 
with the sole exception of agriculture 
which has problems of its own to face 
there is no single industry whose pros- 
perity so concerns the whole country as 
that of the railways. One may go further 
and say that full prosperity cannot be 
expected in the United States until 
the commercial right of the railway capi 
talist to a profit from the operation of 
his roads is acknowledged. It is, of 
course; out of the question to expect that 
railways shall be prosperous when every 
other business is depressed, but the point 
which we are now insisting upon is, that 
the railway industry is sustaining losses of 
earnings out of ali proportion. It is only 
equity to claim that these corporations 
should suffer losses no greater in compari- 
son than those which the times are inflict- 
ing upon other mercantile interests; and 
with the gain to revenue which the practi- 
cal application of this principle would 
bring we should have more money spent for 
wages, and for equipments and renewals, 
which the railway plants are needing. It 
is true that certain roads are still payin 
their regular dividends—though these are 
comparatively few—but the statistics just 
published by the Interstate Commission 
tell a story of great depression for the 
railways as a whole. 

It ought further to be remarked that 
the gain in revenues which would come 
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from such legislation as the bill permit- 


Nation, 


ting pooling, would not prove a loss to the 
producing interests of the country. The 
printed taritfs of the railways are not now 
maintained; but the made 
below such tariffs goes principally to fill 
the pockets, not of the many, but of 
the few forwarders who know 
how to take advantage of the circum 
stances; in they do not 
the farmer or manufacturer. In 
short, it would be a step toward a better 
condition of business throughout the 
United States if by some legislation the 
railways were permitted to increase their 
revenues until these were put on a level 
with the earnings of the mercantile com 
munity in general. 
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WHITE AND BLACK IN THE NOVEM 


BER ELECTIONS., 
THERE are twenty-eight congressional dis 
tricts, allin the Southern States, in each 
of which the negroes constitute more than 
one-half of the total population. In the 
Fifty-fourth Congress, for the first time 
since the war, every one of these districts 
will be represented by a Democrat. Even 
in Tennessee and North Carolina, in which 
the Democrats suffered defeat, the two ne 
gro districts (the Tenth Tennessee and the 
Second North Carolina) returned Demo 
crats to Congress. Out of the 61 Represen- 
tatives elected from the States of South 
Carolina, Florida, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, and Ar 
kansas, 59 are Democrats. It is a note 
worthy fact that in the Alabama district 
in which a protectionist Populist was suc 
cessful, and in the Texas district return 


Georgia, Alabama, 


ing a Republican, the negro vote is insig 
nificant, being but 10 per cent. of the 
whole in the former, and only 6 per cent. 
in the latter. 

The truth is, that in the recent elections 


the black districts were almost the only 


portions of the country in which the 
Democratic losses were not great. Ac 


cording to the late Republican contention, 
state of 
from a free and fair election. 


such a things could not result 


Perhaps it 
did net, but it is even certain that, 


since the 6th of 


more 
last November, Senator 
the 
country who has found any Republican 
Willing to reé1 law if 
practical effect of 


Gorman is the only man in whole 
act a federal election 
he could. The only 
the old law was to reduce to greater im- 
the party 
rights it was intended to protect. Since 


= 43 . 
1876 there has 


potence in the South whose 


been a Congress 


never 
in which more than four or five of the 
tricts returned Republicans or 


anybody but 


negro dis 
Demovrats, and in most of 
them the Democrats had all but two or 






three Representatives—in some of them 
all but one. In the next Congress they 
will have all. On the other hand, the more 
the Republicans attempted to compel the 


white minorities in the black belts to per 


rities to rule, the more 


mit the negro ma} 


completely did the Republicans alienate 





the white men of the bor Souther 
States. So long as the Republicans felt 


that the Southern whites were practically 


all Democrats, and were likely to remai 
so, no matter what t Repul in party 
did or left undone, so long were the Re 
publicans, or some of t , certain ¢t 
talk about force bills; for, as Mr. Bry 
says in speaking on this subject, ‘To 
know that y ire | y titled to 
votes wl ‘e. rt vents you 
fri mah pt tting, 1 t AUS] ite a 
saint.” 

The retu s ot f N t t 4 
in the mor northern of t Southern 
States give the Nepublicans plenty of 


ground to hope that, if they can keep the 
race question ot 


future contest those States, at 


hopefully as the Democrats can the great 
majority of those of the Nort! Lnudeed, 
the two States of Mi 1a i ase 
elect eR PUL ke t t xt Con 
gress than aii the States f the North 
return Democrats. Of the eight north 
ernmost of the Southern States, name 

ly, Delaware, Maryland, the Virginias, 
North Carolina, Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
Missouri, the Republicans carried five 

Delaware, Maryland, West \ ia, Ten 
nessee, and Missouri In a e with 
the Populists they \ Nor Carolina 
The Democrats we s oss f Vir 
ginla and Nentucky More te 

worthy still, the D its elected a mi 
nority of the kK s " fr these 


States, choosing 22, a 


* a SS ! w 
licans and 3 Po sts. 

If the decade from March 4, 1861, to 
March 4, IS71, be excluded, when a large 
part of the white voters in these States 
were either in open reb« r were dis 
franchised, there has never befor been 
an election since the ‘ Tippecanoe and 
Tyler too" campaign in 1840, in which 
an absolute majority of all the Rep 
resentatives fr t States in question 
were not Democrats. In them, doubtless, 


great bulk 


of the negro vote. and without that vote 


would ave tared \ \ 1uch worse than 
they di but, eve n the , every one of 
the four districts in which the negroes 
constitute a majority of the entire popu 


it Democratic. In 
1 the ¢« 
Republican pluralities 
the total n , showing thatin them, 
} 


at least, the majority of 


lation wet a number of 
ther hand, the 


were 


the white districts, o1 
greater than 
gro vote 
the whites had 
voted for the successful candidates. 

In the 
most of the heavy negro districts, the De- 


far Southern States, containing 


, otic: 
mocrach 


party, as already pointed out, 
has secured al! but two of the Representa- 
tives; and the two exceptions come from 
white districts. The last-mentioned States, 
even before the war, were very much more 
constant in their devotion to the 
cracy than further 
Twenty years ago, 


Demo- 
north. 
however, as a rule, the 
Republicans chosen from Southern States 
came from negro districts mostly; 


were those 


now 
they come from white districts exclusively. 
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FOOTBALL AND MANNERS. 
Many people have been disposed to consi- 
der our picture as to the effect of football 
on the manners as well as morals of its 
enthusiasts, as overdrawn, but the discus- 
sion over Hinkey is every day giving it 
strong support, and we commend this 
discussion to the careful consideration of 


parents. Hinkey is a young man of 
twenty-three, who will graduate next 
summer. He has been charged with a 


very serious offence—the form of cheating 
known as ‘‘slugging.’’ The old custom 
in Europe, and in later years in the South, 
was to meet such charges by fighting 
the person who made them. In later 


and more civilized times, the accused 
is expected to disprove them. In Eng- 
land, four years ago, Lord Durham 


charged Sir George Chetwynd with cheat- 
ing in arace by having his horse ‘‘pulled.’’ 
Chetwynd had to answer or be ruled off 
the English race-courses. Arbitrators 
were accordingly appointed by the Jockey 
Club, and the parties appeared before them 
with their witnesses and some of the lead- 
ing counsel of the English bar. Lord 
Durham proved his case, and Chetwynd 
disappeared from the turf. 

Hinkey has never shown the slightest 
disposition to adopt any such course. The 
only defence he has produced is various 
declarations by his own friends that they 
have looked into the charges and found 
them false, or that ‘from inquiries they 
have made ”’ they believe them to be false, 
or that the accuser is an infamous liar, 
or that football players, including Hinkey, 
are very honorable or religious men. The 
notion that it is the public, and not the 
Yale football men or Hinkey’s private 
friends only, who need to be satisfied, 
does not seem to have occurred to them. 
What is wanted is proof, publicly offered, 
before some competent tribunal, in the pre- 
sence of the other side, and subject to its 
cross-examination, that Hinkey did not on 
a certain date, in a certain match, ‘“‘ knee ”’ 
acertainman. Thus far the proof offered 
by the accusers is overwhelmingly strong. 
A considerable number of honorable men 
say they saw it, though we believe on 
Hinkey’s side hundreds are ready to swear 
they did not see it. But it all needs sifting 
by a court of some kind, and one of the ob- 
jects of a college education is to make 
young men sensitive under charges of this 
nature, and eager for investigation. Any 
training which makes them shrink from 
such investigation, and meet imputations 
on their honor with abuse, or threats, or 
‘cuss words,’’ fathers and mothers may 
rest assured, is bad. 

That football seems to have some such 
effect may be readily gathered from the 
events of the last few weeks. It is only 
a week ago that a meeting of a Yale 
Alumni Association was held in Hartford, 
Conn. One of the principal persons pre- 
sent was a prominent New England 
clergyman, the Rev. Dr. Twichell. Not 
one word was said by him or any 


one else about the necessity of meeting 
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the charges against Hinkey in the way 
now customary among men of honor in 
the Northern States and in England. No 
one said Hinkey must clear himself. 
What Dr. Twichell said was that the 
charges ‘‘ were calumnious and abomina- 
ble,’ and then a young man named 
Huntington, jr., declared that “ if Hinkey 
would thrash the editor of the New York 
Evening Post, he would become the 
most popular man in the country.” 
The report does not record any protest 
against this language on the part of the 
clergyman, and it all ended in an invitation 
to Hinkey to a dinner. The whole scene 
was one which might well have been laid 
in South Carolina in the fifties, when we 
used to boil so over the Southern cus- 
tom of ‘‘thrashing’”’ critics. Who would 
have believed that such an illustration 
of manners and morals among college 
graduates would be possible in the heart 
of New England in the nineties, in the 
presence of a divine? Well, nobody; at 
least nobody who did not foresee foot- 
ball. The other day in Florida, Mr. 
Metcalf, the former editor of the Forwm, 
and now editor of the Jacksonville Citizen, 
was waited on by a local police commission- 
er and church member, who put a pistol to 
his head and threatened to kili him for 
some comments on his official conduct. 
We all said, particularly when the church 
took no notice of it, ‘‘How Southern !” 
But evidently we are not far from a 
similar state of things here if no 
means of abating the football mania 
can be discovered. Here is a young 
man who is supposed to have been 
learning to be modest, law-abiding, peace- 
able, reverent, patient, and honorable, in a 
richly endowed institution, and he is ad- 
vised, in the presence of a pastor, to meet 
imputations on his character not with re- 
futation, but with a big stick. 

That the football mania leads naturally 
to such displays is not difficult to show. 
One of its defences, by a Yale professor, 
insists on the ‘‘ absolute necessity of per- 
sonal encounters of some sort to the edu- 
cation of young men, especially men of 
the strongest character.’’ This is the doc- 
trine under which before the war the man- 
ners of Southern young men were formed, 
and to it were universally ascribed the sa- 
vage street fightsand the quarrelsome and 
lawless temper which disgraced Southern 
society and filled the North with horror. 
Its production to-day by a New England 
teacher for the benefit of New England 
youths, shocking as it is, is the di- 
rect product of the football craze. The 
game, in the first place, or rather the 
preparation for it, greatly exalts physical 
strength and prowess, and does so at the 
time of a man’s life when he is most sus- 
ceptible to such influences. He finds 
fame and honor in rich measure in the 
possession of such qualities, displayed, not 
in any useful industry, but simply in 
knocking people about, throwing them 
down, rolling them over, kicking and 
‘‘kneeing ’ them. This isnot all, however, 





or the worst. It is the one game in which 
loss of temper, or even desire to win, 
tempts constantly to the infliction of per- 
sonal injury on one’s opponents. It is the 
one game, too, in which such injury can be 
inflicted by an exasperated player with 
least chance of detection. The proposal to 
increase the number of umpires, and the 
presence of police on the ground, to pre- 
vent cheating, show how great the tempta- 
tion to cheat by the use of unlawful vio- 
lence is, and how difficult it is to prevent 
it. And no man can live long under this 
temptation without finding growing up 
within him a savage temper, an indiffer- 
ence to suffering, and a disposition to 
meet criticism with kicks and cuffs. 

We have been surprised by the appear- 
ance, within thirty years of our war and 
within the shadow of Memorial Hall, of 
the assertion that football was a good pre- 
paration for modern warfare. But it is still 
more surprising that we should so soon 
have forgotten the effect on the slavehold- 
er which we used to ascribe to the unre- 
strained power of ‘‘larruping”’ the ne- 
groes. There is nothing better established 
by history than that the practice of commit- 
ting violence on the bodies of fellow-men 
has an extremely bad effect on manners, 
that it diminishes the respect for humani- 
ty, begets indifference to persuasion, and 
greatly increases the respect for simple 
muscle. The history of pugilism, of naval 
and military flogging, of slavery, of torture, 
all makes this lesson clear and impressive. 
That we should have to argue it all over 
again, and should witness illustrations of 
it in New York and New England in 1894, 
is surely most singular, and, to a student 
of human nature, most interesting. 





DESCARTES AND HIS WORKS. 


AN edition of all the writings of Descartes 
really does not exist. Every collection is in- 
complete, and gives only translations either of 
the French writings into Latin or of the Latin 
writings into French. The French ministry of 
public instruction has now assumed the duty 
of bringing out a worthy edition. M. Charles 
Adam, in the Revue Internationale de 0 En- 
seignement for November 15, considers what 
researches have to be made and how much can 
be expected from the new edition. In regard 
to Descartes himself and his philosophy, ex- 
tremely little is to be expected. He is the sub- 
ject of one of the best biographies that ever 
was written, that of Baillet, which has totally 
eclipsed an earlier one in Latin by Pierre 
Borel, containing some valuable information 
not in Baillet. The frontispiece of Baillet’s 
book, by the way, is engraved from the ad- 
mirable portrait, familiar to everybody at first 
or second hand, by Franz Hals, in the Louvre. 
That engraving, though not remarkable other- 
wise, is interesting as showing details which 
to day can hardly be made out in the original 
without something to call attention to them. 
As for Descartes’s writings, it would not mat- 
ter much now if they were all destroyed. He 
himself called his philosophy an application of 
his geometry; but rather the achievement lay 
in showing how mathematical reasoning was to 
be applied to philosophy. It wasan idea so sim- 
ple, so statuesque, that we all get the full bene. 
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fit of it though we never look into the original 
expression of it. Every educated man reads 
the ‘Discours de la Méthode’—most educated 
men the ‘Méditations’—at least, it was so 
when a college life was a literary, and not an 
athletic, life. But few pbilosophers are less 
pored over. A metaphysician will devote 
more time to the histories of Cartesianism by 
Bordas-Demoulin and Bouillier than to the 
simple words of its author. 

Of course, whoever wishes to understand the 
history of science will pay a more minute at- 
tention to the details of the writings of Des- 
cartes, and also to his correspondence. And 
it may be that diligent research will yet bring 
to light letters by him and to him not altoge 
ther unimportant for the study of the intellec- 
tual status of his times. But not very much 
can be expected, even in that direction—cer- 
tainly nothing comparable for an instant with 
the mine of historical information with which 
the new edition of Huygens is enriching the 
world. After all, it is no great hardship to 
have to read Descartes in the Elzevirs, and in 
the various volumes of Opera posthuma and 
inedita which have been dribbling down to us 
during the past two centuries and a half. 

Descartes’s three dreams, which mark the 
beginnivg of his philosophical career, were 
dreamed November 10, 1619, and he died in 
February, 1650, during a visit to Queen Chris- 
tina in Stockholm. He had carried with him 
to Sweden a chest containing those of his pa- 
pers which he considered interesting, and 
while there had busied himself, at the Queen's 
command, with arranging them. After bis 
death the papers in the chest were inventoried, 
and so were, separately, those which he had 
left behind in Holland. The inventory of 
the chest, given in brief form by Borel, was 
found not many vears since in its original bad 
French among the papers of Christian Huy- 
gens. The other inventory we know nothing 
about, but it could have contained nothing 
valuable except letters: and the best of his let 
ters were in the chest in Sweden. M. Adam 
clearly proves that there are only a few pages 
in that chest whose loss is tobe regretted. The 
head of the house of Descartes, the elder 
brother of the great philosopher, looked upon 
him as the Squire du Perron, who was demean- 
ing himself in an eccentric and scarcely digni- 
fied way in busying bimself with science; and 
he readily made a present of the chest and its 
contents to the French ambassador in Sweden, 
M. Chanut. Chanut in turn gave it to his 
brother-in-law Clerselier, who published two 
volumes of posthumous writings. He intend- 
ed to bring outa third, but died in 1684 with- 
out having done so, leaving the papers as a 
legacy to J. B. Legrand, together with 500 
livres for whoever would undertake their pub- 
lication. Legrand, in 1690, writes to a corre- 
spondent: “Je vous diray pour votre consvla- 
tion, Monsieur, que tous les manuscrits de 
M. Descartes qui n'ont point été imprimez 


sont en ma possession, outre 120 lettres que j'ai 


recueillies de diverses personnes, sans parler 
des mémoires qui me sont venus de la part de 
sa famille.” There was a niece who seems to 
have conceived the idea that uncle René was 
rather a man to be proud of than otherwise; 
the more so as she looked upon his fame as an 
appanage of the family, a sort of addition to 
the coat of arms. The Abbé Legrand allowed 
Baillet the use of all the manuscripts. M. 
Adam suspects, on slight grounds, that Bail- 
let's celebrated biography may be ** at least in 
part” (which seems to us particularly weak, 
for it has certainly not been worked over un- 
less possibly to render it more catbolic) the 
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work of Legrand. Legrand, dying in 174, left 
the papers and the 500 livres to a M. Marmion 
who died the following year, bequeathing the 
papers and the 500 livres to the mother of the 
Abbé Legrand. Nothing more is known of 
their history. 





One thing there was in that chest that 
human curiosity cannot but desire to see. In 
cidentally we may mention that the chest on 
its way te Paris was sunk in a river-boat, was 
recovered, and all the papers as well dried as 
might be, and that from them were printed 
some of the invaluable correspondence which 
is contained in the edition of Cousin (to men 
tion the least rare book which contains the 
bulk of it). But the curiosity we mean is a 
blank book which Decartes began ** Anno 1619, 
kalendis Januariis.”. It began with a mathe 
matical essay of eighteen leaves, entitled 
‘** Parnassus.” The conditions favorable to 
mathematical genius—the stuff of which it is 
made, was just at that instant in its most 
plastic state. One would be glad to see what 
it was that the man who, in a few months, 
was about to invent analytical geometry, then 
thought worthy of that ambitious title. Then 
‘apres six feuillets vides est un escrit qui 
contient autres six feuillets, en prenant le liure 
d'un autre sens, les discours intituls: O/iympy 
ca.” Among those pieces was the narrative of 
the three dreams, not so very extraordinary 
in themselves, but producing an extraordinary 
impression upon Descartes. The inventory 
says that on the margin was written ‘Il No 
vembre cepi intelligere fundam+ntum inuenti 
mirabilis.” 
had the book before bim, there was a date, 
10 Nov. 1619, in the text, and 11 Nov. 1620, 
in the margin. This affords an excellent 
touchstone for the precious simplicity of com 
mentators. The writing, if we had it, would 
disclose how the marvellous discovery ap 
peared to its author at its first conception, and 
before he began to think bow to put it into a 
shape acceptable to the general public. Then 
‘‘reprenant le liure en droit sens,” two leaves 


But, according to Baillet, who 


of ‘quelques considerations sur les sciences 
Next, half a page of algebra. Then a few 
lines of Democritica Then, again turni 
the book, five and one half leaves of Pape 
menta, Finally, four pages entitle 
ambula, initium sapientiw® est timor 
What a study forthe psychologist wou'd 
there! 


THE “MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY” A 
HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 
New York, December, iN 
THE original manuscript of Thomas Paine’s 
memorial, sent from his Luxembourg prison 
to Monroe, American Minister in Paris, is in 
possession of Mr. Alfred Morrison, London. 1 
have recentiv compared it with the earliest 


and latest editions of the Memorial in Englan 





and America, and find that this very interest 
ing document has never been really published 
in either country. I bave no doubt that Mr 
Morrison's MS. is the identical one written by 
Paine in prison. It bears evidence of prepara- 
ion for the French translator in Paris, where 
alone it has appeared with any fulness. There 
are erasures of several passages, still quite 
legible, proper enough in tbe private Memo 
rial, but which would not have been repeated 
in a copy for the press. It appeared in Paris 


with this long ttle 


‘Mémoire de lhomas Payne, autozraphe et sign 


rT SA 





Thine 
libertée comme citoyen Américain, 10 Sept. 174. 





*Robespierre avait fait arrét h | 






ful iongtemps suspendu sur sa tele Ar * 
inois de captivitée, ii recourra la liberté, s 
mation du ministre América c était apoeds la chat 
dle Robespierre Li reprit sa place A la « 
le S decembre, 171M (1S frimaire at 

‘Ce meamoire contient des rnseunen . 
rieux sur la conduite | tkyue Th Pay 
France pendant la Rév ition, et A Pépenque t 
process de Louis AVL Ce nest 1 t, dit-il, « we 
Quaker qu Ul te vota pas La Mort du R is pear 
seutiment d humanit pul ne Cenait 2 ses | ine 
religieux VILLENAVE 

Matthieu Guillaume Therese Villenave (born 
1782) Was a journalist The date is not given, 
but the pamphlet appeared in) 17u lt 


} 


tains nearly all of the written Memorial, and 


a portrait of Paine * peint par Ped (Pea . 
Philadelphie, dessine par F. Bonney uray 
par Sandoz The same picture is engray 
in the American pamphlet (17 teal : 
the much-abridged Memorial, but beneatl 
Bolt se. 1708 In the latter pamphlet, pub 
lished by Benj. Franklin Bache N ta 
Market Street.” extracts from the Memorial 
appear as an Appendix to the famous ** Letter 
to George Washington.” About nine pages 
of the MS) are omitted, some of th pet 
haps by Bache, wt had te consider the 
situation of the so-called ** French Party” in 
America. This party might have been dan 
aged by such a reminder of the wrongs of the 
Revolution as the subjotned sketch of a scene 


in the Convention, which has not been de 





scribed by French or Enghs historians, 
though brietly alluded to by Guizot and Leuis 
Blank \fter stating that everv American in 
Paris knew of his purpose to return to Ameri 
Ca sO soon as a Coustitution was adopted in 


France, Paine continues 





I was \ ms t t 
ve ils ? k yw \ S wer 
™ wes Ir vy las . ‘ 
n I ( ‘ i ary 
nh the suUS]* Ns x i > 
XVI.1 sa ‘ > 
i 
~ “ s : ~ : 
. - 
) 
i 
“ 
Fre guage, 1 w . " 
' < 
x $s \ 
vas x ~ = A 
. s x 4 
. est and f 
afte \ ls } ‘ selt 
‘ x s Res i 
a it sa Ss Ol e Side of 
‘ we severe us 
\ s the ts f Fngland 
seeing the ma pers a seaffold 
‘ i ‘ ‘ ‘ t i A iit 1 
< s k as if iba ned America 
s ‘ S situa lat ogra 
v t « es ia at disgrace be to 
we lf But 1 k stl ’ America better 
believe it, tl l undertake net to answer for 
ve s i aa 
W hie his discourse was pronounced, Marat 
self into the middle of the hall and 
said that | voted against the punishment of death 
because ] WAS a Quaker I re plied that I voted 
uwrainst uivyandy ica : Ll certainly 
vent a great way, considering the rage of the times, 
* This rtirait of Paine is one f two painted by 
Charles and is new tn Independence 
hia i} i among the portraits .f eminent 
American hi after long exhibition in Philadelphia 
‘ were sold by him to Mr. Mac 
lo wh. They were purchased trom on by the Boston 
Mureun With the eXreption of the Fraine, which was 
bought ty Jcsepp Jeflerson, the actor. Mr. Jefferson 


tended to pre seat it lo some public matitution, but it 
was burhed with bis buuse at buzzard’s Bay. | have 
t. is nistery from Mr. Jefferson, who acds, “ The cruel 
fire roasted the splendid /nfidel, so | presume tie saints 
are satisnied. 
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in endeavoring to prevent that execution. I had 
many reasons for so doing. I judged, and events 
have shewn that I judged rightly, that if they once 
began shedding blood, there was no knowing where 
it would end; and as to what the world might call 
honour, the execution would appear like a nation 
killing a mouse; and, in a political view, would seem 
to transfer the hereditary claim to some more for- 
midable enemy. The man could do no more mis- 
chief; and that which he had done was not only from 
the vice of his education, but was as much the fault 
of the Nation, in restoring him after he had abscond- 
ed June 2ist, 1791, as it was his. I made the pro- 
posal for imprisonment until the end of the war, in- 
stead of the punishment of death. Upwards of 
three hundred members voted for that proposal. 
The sentence of absolute death (for some members 
had voted the punishment of death conditionally) 
was carried by a majority of twenty-five out of 
more than seven hundred,” 


Such is the testimony of this perfectly quali- 
fled witness to an incident of large historical 
significance, and it now for the first time 
reaches the light in his own language. ‘I re- 
* turn,” he then says, ‘‘ from this digression to 
the proper subject of my Memorial.” This is 
his claim to liberation as an American citizen, 
charged with no crime. Paine, against whom 
there was never any charge, was imprisoned 
under a revolutionary edict against ‘ foreign- 
ers,” and his release refused on the pretext that 
he wasa Frenchman! This last pretext was 
suggested by his enemy, Gouverneur Morris, 
United States Minister, who wrote to the 
French Minister, ‘‘ Il [Paine] fut adopté cito- 
yen francais, et ensuite é6lu Membre de la Con- 
vention. Sa conduite depuis cette époque n’est 
pas de mon ressort.” The American Minister, 
having thus renounced ‘ jurisdiction” (res- 
sort) over Paine, as a ‘‘ French citizen,” at the 
same time wrote to his own Government that 
he had claimed Paine as an American citizen, 
but that the French Government claimed that 
he was their citizen, and held him for ‘‘crimes 
imputed to him.” There was no such imputa- 
ion, but the American Government, to which 
the pretended reclamation was never sent, 
could do no more. The lying letter of Morris 
to his Government being kept a profound se- 
cret, the seeming non-interference of Washing- 
ton was regarded in America as evidence that 
Paine was a French citizen, while in France it 
was regarded as proof of the President’s hos- 
tility to Paine, who, solely on this account, 
would have been executed but for Robespierre’s 
fall. After that, Robespierre’s prisoners were 
all released, but Paine, not being under any ac- 
cusation by Robespierre or his party, was held 
by the supposed desire of Washington. 

More than six weeks had passed after Robe- 
spierre’s fall when the solitary prisoner receiv- 
ed a letter from Mr. Whiteside, a Philadel- 
phian in Paris, saying that Monroe had no 
orders respecting him, and ‘‘ from what I can 
learn from all the late Americans, you are not 
considered either by the Government, or by 
the individuals, as an American citizen. You 
have been made a French citizen, which you 
have accepted, and you have further made 
yourself a servant of the French Republic; 
and, therefore, it would be out of character 
for an American Minister to interfere in their 
internal concerns.” Paine supposed Whiteside 
his friend, but Monroe’s comment on the letter 
(September 18) renders it pretty certain that 
- the letter was inspired by Morris, still in 
France, This letter led Paine to write his 
Memorial, and among the passages suppress- 
ed in the American pamphlet is the following: 

‘It is somewhat extraordinary that the idea of my 
not being a citizen of America should have arisen 
only at the time that I am imprisoned in France be- 
cause or on the pretence that I am a foreigner. The 


, 
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case involves a strange contradiction of ideas. None 
of the Americans who came to France while I was at 
liberty, had conceived any such idea or circulated 
any such opinion; and why it should arise now is a 
matter yet to be explained. However discordant 
the late American Minister, Gouverneur Morris, and 
the late French Committee of Public Safety were, 
it suited the purpose of both that I should be con- 
tinued in arrestation. The former wished to prevent 
my return to America, that I should not expose his 
misconduct, and the latter lest I should publish to 
the world the history of its wickedness. Whilst that 
Minister and that Committee continued, I had no ex- 
pectation of liberty.’ 


Not having a copy of the Constitution in 
prison, Paine makes the mistake of supposing 
that the article (i., section 9, clause 8), forbid- 
ding persons holding office under the United 
States from accepting any office under a for- 
eign State, read ‘‘citizen,” and shows its in- 
applicability to himself. He reminds Monroe 
that he became an American citizen by the Re- 
volution, as all Americans did; that in addi- 
tion he had twice taken an official oath of alle- 
giance there, and none in France or any other 
country; that he had accepted an invitation to 
assist in framing a constitution for a country 
in which no government existed; and that his 
citizenship in France was simply honorary like 
that conferred at the same time on many emi- 
nent foreigners. He affirms his constancy to 
America: 


‘*T have never abandoned her in thought, word, 
or deed; and I feel it incumbent on me to give this 
assurance to the friends I have in that country, and 
with whom I have always intended and am deter- 
mined, if the possibility exists, to close the scene of 
my life. It is there that I have made myself a home. 
It is there that I have given the service of my best 
days. America never saw me flinch from her cause 
in the most gloomy and perilous of her situations; 
and I know there are those in that country who will 
not flinch from me.” 


In conclusion he proposes that Monroe 
shall reclaim him conditionally, ‘‘until the 
opinion of Congress can be obtained on the 
subject of my citizenship of America, and 
that I remain in liberty under the protection 
of the Minister during that interval.” 

In August and September, 1792, the Na- 
tional Assembly made twenty-eight foreigners 
honorary citizens of France, among them 
Paine, Washington, Hamilton, Madison, and 
Joel Barlow. That the Convention did not re- 
gard such citizenship as conferring any rights 
or liabilities was shown not merely by Paine’s 
imprisonment as ‘‘a foreigner,” but by the 
fact that when Joel Barlow wished to become 
an actual French citizen, it had to be effected 
by a special decree of the Convention. This 
decree, dated February 17, 1793, admitting 
‘* Joel Barlow au titre et aux droits de citoyen 
francais,” signed by the President (Dubois de 
Crancé) and other officers of the Convention, I 
discovered in March last in the State Archives 
at Paris (Etats-Unis, vol. 37, fol. 130). Barlow 
presently became United States Consul in Al- 
giers, then Minister to France, no question be- 


political opponent, Gouverneur Morris, who 
had been in Paris when he was naturalized. 
Nor was the question about Paine genuine. 
But even after this was settled, by the action 
of Washington, Randolph, and Monroe, such 
was the secrecy, during those days of negotia- 
tion with England, which had outlawed Paine, 
that the popular belief remained that the Gov- 
ernment had refused to recognize Paine as a 
citizen. His vote was actually refused at New 
Rochelle on that ground. It is droll to find 





him applying to Barlow (at Washington) for 
a certificate (on which to prosecute the inspec- 


ing raised about his citizenship, not even by his | 








tors) that he (Barlow) ‘‘and other Americans 
in Paris went in a body to the Convention to 
reclaim me.” Whether the actual French 
citizen so far assisted the American citizen 
I know not, but Paine’s suit failed, and he 
never cast a vote under the Union he helped 
to found. 

Barlow apparently made a good thing out of 
his French citizenship, besides escaping perils 
in France, and perhaps from his native land 
(anent Scioto); but it should be said that ideas 
of citizenship had not then crystallized. Less 
than two years before, Washington and Jef- 
ferson were proposing to the French Chargé 
d’Affaires, Louis Otto, a large reciprocity in 
citizenship. This is recorded in the State Ar- 
chives at Paris (Etats-Unis, vol. 35). April 4, 
1791, Otto writes home, ‘‘ The plan of the Presi- 
dent and Mr. Jefferson is to naturalize in 
America all French citizens, as regards com- 
merce.” October 24, 1791, Otto, having just 
been with Jefferson at Mount Vernon, reports 
the Secretary as saying to him there, that if he 
(Jefferson) were to frame a treaty of com- 
merce, ‘it should consist of a single article, 
and that would be, to naturalize respectively 
all French and all United States citizens, and 
place both on a footing of perfect equality in 
all the ports of the two nations, whether in 
Europe or other parts of the world.” Monroe 
proved Paine to be in no real sense a French 
citizen, but wrote him that evenif he had been 
one, it ‘‘ by no means deprived him of being an 
American one.” ‘‘The Congress have never 
decided upon citizenship in a manner to regard 
the present case.” But it took Monroe three 
months to cut the knot that bound Paine after 
all Robespierre’s victims were released—that 
knot being a secret letter of his predecessor 
declaring Paine a French citizen, to whom the 
American Minister’s “jurisdiction” did not 
extend. 

Ten years before, Washington wrote to Madi- 
son: ‘*Must the merits and services of Com- 
mon Sense continue to glide down the stream 
of time, unrewarded by this country? His 
writings certainly have had a powerful effect 
on the public mind—ought they not then to 
meet an adequate return ?’’ Now Washington 
is unconsciously holding his old comrade a 
prisoner. One after another the prisoners of 
Robespierre have departed. Paine alone paces 
the solitary corridors of the Luxembourg, 
wondering, as he wrote to Monroe, what the 
motives of his imprisonment could be. His 
sufferings were greater than I knew when 
writing his biograpby. The supplies were 
diminished: he had no candle in his cell, no 
soap; and at length was in want of the neces. 
saries of life. In his fifty-eighth year, more 
aged by troubles, insufficient food and cloth- 
ing bring on an abscess that threatens to end 
the life the guillotine had spared. He writes 
to Monroe that he is without friends, neglect- 
ed by his country, in need, his health gone, 
and asks for a little money. America, he 
says, can gain little credit by such neglect of a 
citizen. The abscess was still eating into 
Paine’s side when he wrote the bitter letter 
to Washington which has been so severe- 
ly judged. Had Paine’s care for his Ame- 
rican citizenship been less, had he imitated 
‘heexample of Barlow, he also might have es- 
caped trouble under the Reign of Terror, and 
afterwards cast an unchallenged vote at New 
Rochelle. As it was, Jarvis wrote truly under 
his picture of the dead Paine: ‘‘A man who 
devoted his whole life to two objects—rights of 
man and freedom of conscience—had his vote 
denied when living, and was denied a grave 
when dead.” MoncureE D. Conway. 
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Correspondence. 


REFORM BY REPEAL. 
To THE EpiTor oF THE Nation: 

Srr: So much learned obscurity is being in- 
dulged in about the ‘elasticity’ and other 
mechanical and ideal qualities of currency, 
that we are in danger of forgetting that sta- 
bility and cenfidence are the really essential 
qualities, and these have been pretty effectual- 
ly legislated to death during many years past. 
It should not be in the least surprising that 
the slowly gathering but inevitable conse- 
quences of so many wild experiments of the 
past are beginning to show themselves and to 
startle those who have anything to lose. 
Nevertheless, if a maximum of zeal and a mi- 
nimum of reflection should impel the present 
depositaries of power to radical and sweeping 
chauges, even of the disorders plainly existing, 
it would be quite possible to convert mere 
confusion and distress into chaos and ruin. 

The present condition, being mainly tracea- 
ble to bad legislation in the past, would seem 
at least partly curable by the easy expedi- 
ent of retracing such adventures—that is, by 
simple measures of repeal—deferring recon- 
structive legislation for further discussion and 
reflection. A great historian, with whom our 
statesmen at least should be familiar, has as- 
serted the generally disastrous results of expe- 
rimental legislation on social and technical 
subjects, and in support of his view has point 
ed out that the most beneficial legislation re- 
corded in the annals of every age and race of 
mankind has invariably been legislation re- 
pealing some former legislation, 

Be that as it may, a most beneficial start has 
been made in our case by the repeal of the 
Sherman Act, thus suspending the further cre- 
ation of silver certificates practically redeem- 
able in gold. Assuming that there are out- 
standing of these and other demand notes of 
the Government several hundred millions in 
amount, which must, as the law now stands, 
be reissued as fast as received by the Treasury 
for payment, the next step, as now generally 
admitted, is to get those demand liabilities 
paid off and definitively extinguished. But it 
is not hard to see the great danger of sudden 
and ruinous contraction that might ensue if 
this end, however excellent, were precipitated 
by rash or suddenly contrived schemes, relying 
for the replacement of that great mass of ex- 
isting currency on certain expected action of 
National and State banks, which is by no 
means certain of occurring as anticipated. 

It would seem that two measures of simple 
repeal can be suggested which could in no 
event work harm, and must advance our 
financial stability a long way in the right 
direction. These are the repeal of the legisla- 
tive clause requiring the constant reissue of 
the Government demand notes, and a moditi- 
cation of the bond security and excessive taxes 
required from the national banks. If to these 
measures of simple repeal should be added 
affirmative authority to the Executive to issue 
low interest-bearing gold bonds to assist the 
process of retirement, and to meet possible 
emergencies, so much will have been accom. 
plished toward recovering stability and conti- 
dence in the currency that the country might 
afford to defer further perilous experiments 
till the subject shall have been more thorough- 


- ly discussed at home and abroad. 


I say abroad advisedly, because it is evident 
that the tendency of all foreign-held American 
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securities is, and has long been, homeward to 
their place of issue. How many of these re- 
turning obligations have been already ab- 
sorbed here, and how many are still to come in 
case of continued want of confidence, are mat- 
ters of dread uncertainty. There is not one 
citizen, from laborer to capitalist, whose for- 
tunes are not vitally affected by this uncer- 
tainty ; for so long as the process continues, it 
must work a steady reduction of the capital 
available here for all the operations of indus- 
try. Notwithstanding the present engorge- 
ment of unemployed money at financial cen- 
tres, every dollar of such reduction must be 
severely felt by all classes at the first signs of 
a recovery of our productive industries. And 
there is no way of checking this portentous 
loss of foreign capital heretofore available at a 
low cost for our uses, except the restoration, at 
any cost, of confidence in American currency 
for this last in every country underlies all 
financial credit, and is equally essential for the 
attraction or retention of foreign capital 
Yours very respectfully, 
I. J. Wistar 


PHILADELPHIA, December 21, 1804. 


SLAVE HOLDINGS IN VIRGINIA. 

To THE EpiTorR oF THE NATION 

Str: The reviewer of my article, ** The Slave 
Owner of Princess Anne County, Virginia, 
1810,” which appeared in the William and 
Mary Quarterly tor January and July, in the 
Nation, August 23, requested me to look for 
the census report for 1820. I have done so, 
but without success, but the following, derived 
from the personal-property returns for 1820 
and 1830, may proveof interest to all who are 
interested in the history of slavery. There 
were in Princess Anne County in [820 4,512 
whites, 3,705 slaves, and 251 free blacks, Of 
the slaves above twelve years of age, 


220 persons owned 1 each 
‘ : o 





lly : 
74 - 3 
52 " t 
27 5 
21 6 ive 
19 7 
11 Ss Ss 
7 4 : 
7 1 7 
5 1 1 ‘ 
4 13 2 
3 14 42 
4 15 ao 
3 Is Sa 
l 22 2 
1 2 2 
586 1 


In 1830 there were in the county 5,083 whites, 
3,726 slaves, and 343 free blacks, and the num- 
bers of owners of slaves above twelve vears of 


age were 


in 
pe 


ersons owned 1 each <4 
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586 1.453 
Yours respectfully, Epwarp W. JaweEs 
RicHMonD, Va. December 14, 1804 


[These data are valuable as show the 
the 


ing 
movement of population, which for 
county in question was 9,500 in 1810; 





8,708 in 1820; 9,102 in 1830, with an oscil 
lating decline also exhibited in the total 
number of slaves—3,926, 3,706, 3.726 re 
spectively. From the two tables we ob 
tain a constant ratio for slave childre: 
ly, 48 per cent. WI 
ther in a State notoriously given to slave 


under twelve, namely 


breeding‘this ratio is excessive, or the re 

verse, we do not know ; nor whether the 
apparent exemption of infant slave prop 
erty from taxation was an intentional pre 
mium upon that industry.—Ep. Narton 


THE ATHLETIC YARDSTICK 


lo THE Eprtor or Ture Nation 


Sik: The effect of football upon the colleg 
intellect deserves investigation by Lege psy 
chologists. The president of a Wester? eae 
of the better crack ! is professor f paveho 
logy, too, by the way—congratulated his tw 


hundred students in chapel assembled upon the 
alleged fact ‘that their pr ress and success 
in study during the term just tinished had been 
fully equal to their success in intercollegiate 
athletics and football 

And the pitiful thing about it was that n 


even a freshman smiled Respectfully 


THE SPIRITUAL YARDSTICK 


To Tar Epiror or Tuk Nation 





Str: There is food for ‘ nin the f 
lowing account of the x Yale ( ewe 
given by President Thomas Clap in 170 

* Ten of the prin s in the Col 





ony Were non ay i a 
general Consent, both of the Ministers and 
People, to stand as Trustees or Undertakers to 
f i 





und, erect, and govern a College. The Min 
isters sO nominated met at Vi Ha and 
formed themselves inte a Body or Society, to 
consist of eleven Ministers, including a Rector 
he Colony of 





and agreed to Found a College in the ) ‘ 

Connecticut; which thev did at their next 
Meeting. at Branford, in the following Man 
ner, viz.: Each Member brought a Number of 
Books and presented them to the Body: and 
laying them on the Table said these Words, or 


to this Effect: ‘J give these } hg the 


founding a Colle i this Co Then the 
Trustees as a Body took Possession of them, 
and appointed the Rev. Mr. Russel of Bran 


i to be the Keeper of the Library, which 


then consisted of about forty Volumes in 
Folio.” The 1 als Frist y of Yale Col- 
ege, p Respectfully, M 


THE BURNING OF FROUDE'S ‘NEME 
SIS OF FAITH. 

To THE Eprtor oF Tae NaTIon 

Sir: I was at Oxford at the time of the pub 
lication of ‘The Nemesis of Faith,’ and my 
recollection differs from the account given in 
the passage qu ted from the Prospective Re 

ew by Mr. Moncure Conway, if in that ac- 
count it is implied that the burning of the 
book was the public act of the college. It was 
understood at the time, I believe, to have been 
the personal act of the Rev. Dr. William 
Sewell, one of the tutors, a well-known high- 
church writer, and a man, from his general 
character, likely to give vent to his feelings in 
such a demonstration 

With regard to the case of Froude, as well as 
to that of Shelley, it should be borne in mind 
that the college statutes in those times were 
distinctly religious, and that the colleges were 
receiving students on the understanding that 
they were places of religious education. I 
hardly see how the college could have retained 
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either Froude or Shelley under these condi- 
tions. Froude, asa Fellow, was a member of 
the governing and educating body, among the 
functions of which were religious instruction 
and supervision. 

As I took an active part in the movement 
for the abolition of religious tests, I shall not 
be suspected of framing excuses for intolerance. 

Yours faithfully, GoLpWIN SMITH. 


Toronto, December 22, 1894. 





BETTERMENT. 
To THE Eprror oF THE NATION: 


Sir: In the review of ‘The Vermont Settlers 
and the New York Speculators’ in the Nation 
of December 6 this statement is quoted and 
credited to ‘‘an American General and M. C., 
Gen. Vielé”—** Betterment is not an Ameri- 
can word, but benefit is the word there used. 

The word [betterment] is not to be 
found in the English language current in 
America.” 

The word is current not only in Vermont 
andin England, as your review points out, but 
its use is widely extended through this coun- 
try, as the following references will show. 
Your quotation from Chief Justice Lyon of 
Wisconsin may be reinforced by like expres- 
sions stating that ‘‘ these statutes are common- 
ly known as betterment laws,” Cooley (Mich.), 
‘Constitutional Limitations,’ pp. 886 and 389; 
Story, J. (Mass), in Bright vs. Boyd, 1 Story, 
478; Chancellor Kent (N. Y.), vol. 2, Commen- 
taries 336, note (b); Shipman, J. (Conn.), in 
Griswold vs. Bragg, 6 Fed. Rep., 342. ‘* Better 
ment Laws, 22 Law Reporter 1,” is found in 
Jones’s ‘Index to Legal Periodicals.’ ‘The 
value of betterments or improvements made 
on land,” and similar expressions, Albee vs. 
May, 2 Paine C. Ct., 74; Deffeback vs. Hawke, 
115 U. S., 399 (a Dakota case), in brief of coun- 
sel, ‘* Betterments which they have added to 
the land,” 3 Pomeroy’s ‘ Equity,’ 190 4, note b 
(San Francisco). ‘* An addition or betterment 
of a building,” Phillips (Washington, D. C.), 
‘Mechanics’ Liens,’ section 174, first edition. 
“The claim for betterments,” Sedgwick and 
Wait (N. Y.), ‘Trial of Title to Land,’ 467; 
also, ‘‘ compensation [to mortgagee] for better- 
ments,” Perry’s note, 2 Story, ‘Equity Juris. 
prudence,’ section 799a, tenth edition (Boston). 
The heading betterments with cross references 
isfoundin the U.S. Digest, FirstSeries (Boston), 
in the American Digests for 1888-1894 (except 
1892), Digest of Federal Reporter, Digest of N. 
W. Reporter (St. Paul), in the General Digests 
for 1892 and 1893 (Rochester), and in the Com- 
plete Digests (N. Y.) for 1887, 1888, 1889. 

This last contains the only suggestion of the 
use of benefit as a substitute for betterment, 
the cross-reference being to ‘‘assessments for 
benefits from local improvements”; but this is 
not an instance of the use of benefits as mean- 
ing betterments, but (and there is a decided 
difference) of the use of betterments as includ- 
ing benefits—that is, it extends betterments to 
something which has not heretofore been in- 
cluded within the definition of that term. But 
I have not been able to find a single example 
of the use of the word benefit as the equiva- 
lent of ‘‘betterments or improvements made 
on lands” (2 Paine C. Ct., 74, Judge Paine, Re- 
porter, 1834), which is the sense in which it is 
stated in the above quotation to be used in 
this country. In that sense I have been un- 
able to find it used at all.—Yours, ete., 

Cc. B. BLatR. 


Ourcaao, December 14, 1804, 
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ROBERT CLARKE & Co., Cincinnati, have in 
press ‘The National Military Park: Chicka- 
mauga—Chattanooga: An Historical Guide, 
with maps and illustrations,’ by H V. Boyn- 
ton. 

P. Blakiston, Son & Co., Philadelphia, will 
soon publish ‘The Dynamics of Life,’ by Wil- 
liam R. Gowers, M.D., of London. 

Ginn & Co., Boston, have nearly ready 
‘ Alfred de Musset: Selections from his Poetry 
and Comedies,’ edited with notes by Prof. L 
Oscar Kubns of Wesleyan University. 

Dr. Benjamin Rand of the Harvard Philoso- 
phical Department will shortly issue a third 
edition of his ‘Selections Illustrating Economic 
History since the Seven Years’ War.’ He will 
likewise publish in connection therewith a re- 
vised bibliography of economic history, which 
will also appear in separate form simultane- 
ously in Englisb, French, and German. 

Macmillan & Co. announce ‘ Greek Studies,’ 
being the posthumous papers of Walter Pater, 
collected by his friend Mr. Shadwell of Oriel 
College; ‘The Making of the England of Eliza- 
beth,’ by Allen B. Hinds; two volumes of 
Scott’s poetical works, edited by Andrew 
Lang, uniform in style with the Dryburgh 
Edition of the Waverley Novels; and further 
volumes in the ‘‘Ex-Libris Series,” namely, 
on the ‘ Decoration and Illustration of Books,’ 
by Walter Crane, on ‘Modern Book Illustra- 
tion,’ by Joseph Pennell, on ‘ Decorative He- 
raldry,’ by G. W. Eve, as well as a history of 
‘ Alphabets,’ by Edward F. Strange. 

J. Selwin Tait & Sons publish immediately 
‘Napoleon III. and Lady Stuart,’ from the 
French of Pierre de Lano. 

Announcement is made of an illustrated 
‘Catalogue of Existing Danish Portraits,’ un- 
der the editorship of E. F. S. Lund, a specimen 
sheet of which bas recently been published in 
Copenhagen. In its general plan it resembles 
the similar Norwegian work edited by Anker 
and Huitfeldt-Kaas (1886), but the treatment 
will be more complete. The reproductions, of 
which there will be a great number, will con- 
sist of finely executed phototypes, and the text 
will give the size and form of all paintings, 
the artists’ names, and other particulars. 
This undertaking ought to prove a valuable 
aid to the study of Danish history and bio- 
graphy. In view of the large number of 
Danes in this country, many of whom un- 
doubtedly possess family portraits, it may not 
be out of place to state that blanks to be filled 
out with the desired information may be ob- 
tained from the editor, Cand.-jur. E. F. 8. 
Lund, Annisegaard per Helsinge, Denmark. 

A year ago we noticed at some length 
the first volume of Prof. Pasquale Villari’s 
‘I primi due Secoli della Storia di Firenze,’ 
and we now have the pleasure of welcoming 
its counterpart in English translation by Mme. 
Villari (‘The First Two Centuries of Floren- 
tine History: The Republic and Parties of the 
Time of Dante.’ New York: Scribners). The 
generous typography is supplemented by nu- 
merous half-tone illustrations of Tuscan and 
Roman remains and medieval antiquities, 
and there is an index. 

The same firm sends us the fourth edition of 
Mrs. Bell's (“‘N. D’Anvers”) ‘Elementary His- 
tory of Art,’ newly revised by her. The number 
of pages has actually been reduced one-quar- 
ter, while the bulk remains about the same ; 
the compressed page remaining agreeable to 
the eye and legible. Valuable additions are a 
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table of contents, wanting in the third edition, 
a list of illustrations likewise, and a glossary 
of technical terms used in architecture and 
sculpture. The American portion bas been 
but slightly modified, and takes note of the 
new school of painters only by nominal men- 
tion in a summary manner. 

In conjunction with Chatto & Windus, Lon- 
don, Messrs. Scribner publish a third series of 
‘Original Plays by W.S. Gilbert,’ containing 
the text of ‘‘Comedy and Tragedy,” ‘“ Fogger- 
ty’s Farm,” ‘‘ Rosencrantz and Guildenstern,” 
‘* Patience,” ‘ Princess Ida,” ‘The Mikado,’’ 
‘“*Ruddigore,” ‘‘The Yeomen of the Guard,” 
‘*The Gondoliers,” ‘‘The Mountebanks,” and 
“Utopia Limited.” 

Calverley’s ‘ Verses and Fly-Leaves’ has 
been delightfully ‘ printed and bound by the 
Knickerbocker Press, New York (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons),” with a manifest design upon the 
pocket of the purchaser, first in paying the 
price of this tempting volume, and then in 
carrying it about the person. Turning to the 
lines ‘* Forever,” we perceive that our friend 
‘“* Papyrius Cursor” prudently stopped short 
in his recent quotation of them against the 
proof-reader’s convention of a double word: 

“ Forever! 'Tis a single word: 
And yet our fathers deemed it two: 


Nor am I confident they err’d; 
Are you?” 


The Joseph Knight Co. (Boston) publish as a 
holiday volume ‘Some Old-Time Beauties,’ ten 
portraits of famous beauties by Reynolds, 
Gainsborough, Romney, Lawrence, and oth- 
ers, ‘‘with embellishment and comment by 
Thomson Willing.” The comment is mildly 
gossiping and entertaining, the embellishment 
is clever if florid, and the portraits, being re- 
produced from engravings, not from the origi- 
nals, are of little value as examples of the art 
of the painters represented, though answering 
their purpose of satisfying curiosity as to the 
personal appearance of the sitters. The book 
is prettily got up and likely to be popular as a 
gift- book. 

Those who delight in epigrams will find an 
abundance, fairly Englished, in three little 
volumes of ‘French Folly in Maxims ’—of 
Philosophy, of Letters, and of Art (Bren- 
tano’s). They are edited, with introductions, 
by M. Henri Péne du Bois, who has chosen al- 
most wholly from writers of the present cen- 
tury, including not a few of the living. A 
large number of the maxims are more or less 
cynical observations on women. The proof- 
reading in the matter of accents is a little slip- 
shod. 

Mr. W. Salt Brassington’s ‘History of the 
Art of Bookbinding, with some account of 
the Books of the Ancients’ (Macmillan), is 
a curious, rambling, ill-digested work, contain- 
ing much, however, that is really interesting. 
The author does not reveal any just under- 
standing of the principles of decoration, but 
he brings together a good deal of information 
not otherwise accessible, and supplies a gieat 
many illustrations from all sorts of sources. 
He directs attention to certain books clothed 
in Ireland and having a lovely Celtic orna- 
ment. He reproduces several of the rich and 
little-known stamped-leather bindings made 
chiefly at Durham, and pays some tribute to 
the many beautiful books having embroidered 
covers. His illustrations embrace half-a-dozen 
book-covers of pierced silver, in the style which 
certain American silversmiths have recently 
revived with distinct success. Very little at- 
tention is bestowed on the great French bind- 


ers. 
Bird-lovers will not have missed Mr. Brad- 
ford Torrey’s agreeable articles on bird-life in 
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Florida, first printed in the Atlantic Monthly, 
and now republished in book form (‘A Flori- 
da Sketch-book.’ Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.). Those who have wandered in the * flat- 
woods,” along the Atlantic beaches, or among 
the flowery lanes of Tallahassee, will recognize 
with pleasure, in these pages, the truthfulness 
of local color and the genuine woodland aroma 
of the Orange State. Mr. Torrey’s humor is 
never of the biting kind, and his devotion to 
his feathered friends is not so intense as to ex- 
clude attention to the amiable peculiarities of 
the negro and the Cracker, or involve neglect 
of those characteristics of climate and flora 
which charm or annoy, according to the visit- 
or’s temperament or point of mew. The re 
sult is that from this little collection of more 
or less desultory sketches one may gain a bet- 
ter idea of Florida as it appears to sympathetic 
but not uncritical Northern eyes, than from 
many guide-books or gazetteers. The reader 
will find nothing extraordinary or startling, 
possibly little of enthralling interest, yet he 
can hardly fail to agree with the author's clos- 
ing remark that ‘‘ To have lived in the sun, to 
have loved natural beauty, to have felt the 
majesty of trees, to have enjoyed the sweetness 
of flowers and the music of birds—so much, at 
least, is not vanity nor vexation of spirit.” 

A holiday book that is late in coming to 
hand is Mrs. Browning’s ‘Sonnets from the 
Portuguese,’ decorated and illustrated by Fre- 
derick Cohn Tilney (London: J. M. Dent & 
Co.; New York: Scribners). Mr. Tilney’s work, 
none of which do we remember meeting with 
before, is certainly interesting. Each sonnet 
is elaborately lettered by the artist—a fact 
somewhat to be regretted from the point of 
view of ready legibility—and framed with a 
decorative and symbolical border, and there 
are a few full-page drawings besides, The art 
is of very various quality, some of it trivial 
and some in bad taste, and none of it very per- 
fect technically; but it occasionally reaches a 
surprising power and almost grandeur of in- 
vention. The frontispiece and the full page 
illustration to the seventh sonnet are specially 
notable, and, while imitative of neither, re- 
mind one of the quality of thought of Burne- 
Jones and Watts. Even this latter composi- 
tion, however, the best in the book, is marred 
by clumsy drawing, while such things as the 
decorations to sonnets 40 and 41 sink to the 
level of the cheaper work in the minor maga- 
zines. The book is furnished with an Intro- 
duction by Edmund Gosse, which gives the 
history of the poems and an enthusiastic criti- 
cal estimate of them, and with an ‘ Artist's 
Preface,” which explains at somewhat unne- 
cessary length the intention and symbolism of 
the ornament. 

The ‘Century Cyclopedia of Names’ avoids 
indicating the pronunciation of Munchausen 
by across-reference to Miinchhausen. Whether 
the common Muntchawsen was in the mind of 
the author, is exposed to some doubt by the 
title of the third edition (1786), ‘‘ Baron Mun- 
nikhouson, commonly pronounced Munchau- 
sen.” We take this from a new edition of 
‘The Surprising Adventures of Baron Mun- 
chausen,’ issued in bold type by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, with an historical introduction in 
which the German-English invention is fixed 
upon R. E. Raspe as surely, perhaps, as it can 
ever be. Youthful readers will still take the 
‘ Adventures’ “straight,” without a suspicion 
of mixed authorship as revealed by the biblio- 
graphy, but their elders can, with the present 
editor’s guidance, pick out the chapters which 
probably composed the original edition of 
1785, now quite invisible, and certainly the ex- 





tant second edition. Two disciples of Aubrey 
Beardsley, Messrs. Strang and Clark, have 
furnished new illustrations which do not merit 
Mr. Seccombe’s praise of them as sequels to 
Doré’s and Cruikshank’s. 

‘Shepp’s New York City Illustrated’ (Heg 
ger) portrays what the ordinary stranger 
would like to see in this metropolis, with a text 
that gives a fair superficial account of streets, 
quarters, populace, public institutions, private 
dwellings, markets, police, charities, sports, 
manners and customs, etc. The views among 
the foreign colonies and in the slums are quite 
as interesting as the interiors of millionaire 
homes. There are some portraits also. The 
compilers have studiously avoided advertise 
ments. Many of the photographs are obviously 
very freshly taken, and the praise of the Police 
Department is tempered by the recent revela 
tions of the Lexow Committee. 

‘“*Quieta non movere”™ is not the motto of 
the venerable A/manach de Gotha (Gotha 
Perthes; New York: Westermann). Its issue 
for the coming year (the 132d) exhibits a re 
markable industry in overhauling and courage 
in enlarging. Space bas been yielded princi- 
pally to the genealogical portion, so as, for ex- 
ample, to include mention of every member of 
an English family deriving from a duke; but 
also, as the editors point out, the * aristocracy 
of intelligence” has been regarded, and for the 
first time the names of-university curators and 
directors are given. The personnel of French, 
Dutch, and English colonial administration 
has been carefully revised, as well as that of 
the Japanese marine, which cuts a new figure 
on the international horizon. The names of 
ships of war, and torpedo-bout statistics, are 
other innovations. By pure accident the new 
Czar and his bride tind themselves pictured be 
side President Casimir-Perier and Prince Win 
disch-Graetz; and by pure luck the new Ger 
man chancellorship is able to be noted among 
the additions at the end of the plump volume 
of 1,367 pages. 

**A Forgotten Island” is the appropriate 
title of an article in Petermann’s Mitteiiungen 
for November describing Nikaria, the learia 
of classic times. Its 12,800 inhabitants are all 
Greeks, though the island belongs to Turkey 
They are mostly charcoal-buruers and farm 
ers, their principal crop being black raisins of 
a superior quality. There are a few ancient 
remains, one a ruined temple, possibly of the 
Taurian Artemis. The other articles are an 
orographie description of the Spanish Penin- 
sula and an account of a journey across the 
Chilian Andes to Lake Nahuel-Huapi. On its 
shores the Spaniards of the sixteenth century 
placed their ** enchanted city of the Caesars,” 
in which were boundless treasures 

The Scottish Geographical Mayazine for 
December opens with the sixth and conclud 
ing paper upon Swedish hydrographic re 
search in the Baltic and North Seas. The ten 
plates which accompany it are intended main- 
ly to show the salinity and temperature of dif- 
ferent sections. The other articles are a de 
scription of Bhutan, by Lieut. Col. Godwin- 
Austen, and an account of the Island of Sag- 
halin, which we noticed when it originally ap 
peared in Petermann’s Mitteilungen. 

A timely paper is the account of Mantchuria 
in the Geographical Journal for December by 
Mr. A. R. Agassiz of the Imperial Chinese 
Customs. A sketch of the ceuntry, both geo- 
graphical and historical, is followed by a de- 
tailed description of its industries and com- 
merce. Chief among its exports are beans, 
which are by far the most important of Man 





tehuria’s products. Next comes the bean-cake, 
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the refuse after the oil is extracted, which is 


used in southern China in fertilizing the sugas 
cane. Cotton goods form the great bulk of the 
imports, and of these more than two thirds are 
American manufacture, drills and sheetings 
The net total of pieces of cotton goods import 
ed in [S82 was 984,106, or more than four times 
the quantity imported twenty vears ag The 
prosperity to which these facts testifv will 
crease rapidly, it is hoped, with the opening of 
the whole country to Chinese colonization, the 
construction of railways, and the development 
of its great agricultural and mineral wealth 
Phere is also an interesting sketch of China by 
Baron F. von Richthofen, in which, while say 
ing a good word for the civil mandarins | 
characterizes the military mandarins as 
void of ambition, neghgent in enforeing dis 
pline, and fraudulent, especially in the part 
cular of drawing pay for troops which do not 
exist.” Referring to the victories of the Ja 
panese, he says that even if the present dynas 
ty should be overthrown, the new one “* would 
be in reality Chinese,” and quotes approvingly 
the remark of a former American resident 
“If one tries to overthrow China, and inthets 
on her the deadliest wounds, it is all the same 
as if one whipped the sea 

Among the periodical ventures of the new 


year the Magazine of Travel makes a good ap 
pearance with the January number (ld) Astor 
Place, New York There are well Ulustrated 


articles on Mexico, Southern California, Swit 
zerland, and Alaska (ov Lieut. WG. Cutler, t 
S..N.); and non-illustrated on *‘ The Mountain 
Varadise of Virginia by C. D. Lanier) and 
** Hunting in the Cattle Country” (by Theodore 
Roosevelt There is a poem by Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox, and a story, and even an article on 
the financial situation. Personally conducted 
Winter tours and a Travellers Bureau of In 
formation are a part of the enterpris ihe 
book reviews are pot remarkable 

The Figaro of November 24 announces that 
M. Ernest Lavisse of the French Academy 
has succeeded the lamented James Darmestetes 
in the direction of the Nerve de Puris M 
Louis Ganderax, who was associated with 
Darmesteter in the review, will continue his 
functions as before 

rhe Government at Athens seems to be real 
ly stirred by the dangers which threaten the 
Parthenon, and which the late earthquakes 
have both increased and made more apparent. 
A month ago a commission was appointed to 
make a careful examination of the structure 
and settle upon the steps to be taken to pre 
vent it from falling into ruin. The architects 
and archwologists who compose this commission 
have had many meetings, but unhappily tind 
themselves unable toagree upon any definite 
plan of effecting the repairs. The majority, 
four in number, wish to replace the parts that 
are crumbling, or cracked and unsafe, by new 
materials; the minority, which consists of only 
one, Mr Tschiller, urges, on the other hand, 
the preservation of the monument just as it 
stands, strengthening with rods and bands of 
iron the parts that seem likely to fall. Be- 
tween these two views the Government has not 
been able to decide, and has sent to Berlin to 
consult a specialist in Greek restorations, whom 
it asks to come to Athens, make the proper ex- 
aminations, and decide on what shall be done. 
None of all this, or certainly not very much of 
it, will seem reassuring to the lovers of Greek 
antiquity. 

Mary Logan's ‘ Guide to the Italian Pictures 
at Hampton Court, with short studies of the 
Artists,’ ‘‘ written for the Kyrle Society,” is 
tastefully and conveniently printed, and yet 
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sells for twopence (London: A. D. Innes & 
Co.), The author attempts—and we congratu- 
late her on her success—to draw the attention 
of the visitor to the jewels of a painfully pro- 
miscuous collection, and to give him the in- 
formation and, when possible, the frame of 
mind needful for appreciating and enjoying 
them. In the course of her pamphlet ‘‘ Mary 
Logan” (Mrs. Costelloe) gives more sympathe- 
tic and reconstructive characterizations of 
such painters as Giorgione, Bonifazio, Lotto, 
Savoldo, Tintoretto, Bordone, Bassano, and 
Dosso Dossi than will easily be found else- 
where. The serious student will find here 
many a happy suggestion, as, for instance, the 
one pointing to Morto da Feltre asthe probable 
painter of a ‘‘Concert” at Hampton Court 
ascribed to Lotto, and of the ‘‘ Three Ages” in 
the Pitti, there ascribed to Lotto also, but by 
Morelli to Giorgione. As to the intelligent 
sightseer, he will be very lucky if he can be- 
gin to see pictures under such competent 
guidance. 

The State Historical Society of Wisconsin 
has just held its forty-second annual meeting. 
Its library now numbers 167,295 volumes and 
pamphlets, the accessions during the year hav- 
ing been 4,597 books and 2,676 pamphlets. Its 
newspaper department includes 8,000 bound 
volumes, a catalogue of which, with historical 
and other notes, has been long in preparation. 
This work was reported so near completion 
that it will be printed early in 1895. About 
350 volumes date from before the nineteenth 
century. It was resolved to urge the Legisla- 
ture that will meet in January to erect a new 
building, partly because the gem has outgrown 
its casket, but especially because the structure 
now occupied is pronounced by experts far less 
fire-proof than had been believed. A _pa- 
per was read regarding early shipping on 
Lake Superior. It was shown from recondite 
sources that decked vessels were there afloat 
in 1731, and that they have continued to show 
themselves there with little interruption ever 
since. 


—With the present (December) number ends 
Astronomy and Astro-Physics, of which three 
large volumes (1892-94) have been published by 
Prof. Payne of the Goodsell Observatory at 
Northfield, Minnesota. Previgusly the name 
of this progressive journal had been the Si- 
dereal Messenger, of which ten volumes were 
issued, the first in 1883. On the renewal and 
formal inauguration of astronomical activi- 
ties at Chicago University, that institution has 
now purchased the new magazine outright, 
and Prof. Hale, director of the Yerkes Ob- 
servatory, and for three years co-editor of 
Astronomy and Astrophysics with Prof. 
Payne, has merged that publication into an 
entirely novel magazine, to be entitled the 
Astrophysical Journal, with an unparalleled 
board of editorial management, including Cor- 
nu of Paris, Dunér of Upsala, Huggins of 
London, Tacchini of Rome, and Vogel of Ber- 
lin; together with the American names, not 
less distinguished, of Hastings of Yale, 
Michelson of Chicago, Pickering of Harvard, 
Rowland of Baltimore, and Young of Prince- 
ton. In the immediate management of the 
new periodical, Prof. Hale will be ably se- 
conded by Prof. Keeler, formerly an associate 
of Prof. Langley, and now director of the Alle- 
gheny Observatory. In it the astronomer and 
the astro-physicist will be able to meet on com- 
mon ground, and the scope of the Astrophysi- 
cal Journal will be broad, including labora- 
tory researches, photographs and drawings, 
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nets, satellites, comets, shooting stars, nebu- 
lar star clusters, and the milky way. To 
the reproduction of the latest photographs 
of astronomical and physical phenomena es- 
pecial attention will be given; and the edi- 
tors’ intimate relations with the observatories 
and laboratories of Europe and America will 
enable them always to have the best at their 
disposal. Not least important will be the 
departments of ‘‘Minor Contributions and 
Notes,” and the ‘ Bibliographies” in each 
number, the first of which is to be issued in 
January, 1895. Subscriptions at 4 annually 
(eighteen shillings throughout the Postal 
Union) are receivable by the University Press 
Division, University of Chicago. For the new 
journal, which will be truly international in 
character, we venture to predict that hand- 
some success which its enlightened and au- 
thoritative management will no doubt fully 
deserve. 


—It is somewhat late in the day to call at- 
tention to Bliss’s ‘Calendar of the Papal Regis- 
ters relating to Great Britain and Ireland’ 
(London: Stationery Office), which forms a 
valuable addition to the historical material is- 
sued under the direction of the Master of the 
Rolls. There is no series of documents so im- 
portant for medizval history as the papal re- 
gisters, and the activity shown in rendering 
their treasures accessible to the public, since 
the Vatican archives have been thrown open 
to scholars, is a most gratifying indication 
of the interest felt in the scientific study of the 
past. England has followed the example set 
by Germany and France, and though the in- 
terest of the enterprise is diminished by limit- 
ing it toinsular concerns, it has the advantage 
of promising earlier completion. The present 
volume, extending from 1198 to 1304, embraces 
the stormy reigns of John, of Henry III, and 
of Edward I., during a considerable portion of 
which England was a fief of the Holy See, and 
the documents here calendared throw consider- 
able light upon the details of papal interference 
with its domestic concerns, while towards the 
end we have the papal complaints of the bold 
legislation of Edward in emancipating his 
sovereignty. Mr. Bliss has disregarded the 
Continental usage, and has given his condensa- 
tions of the letters in English, which seems to 
us a mistake. Such a work is likely to be con- 
sulted only by students to whom Latin is fa- 
miliar, and one misses the verbatim transcripts 
of the controlling clauses which give such con- 
fidence in using them. In a translation there 
always lurks the doubt whether the translator 
has accurately caught the exact significance of 
his text, and this is peculiarly the case in mat- 
ters so technical as the ecclesiastical Latin of 
the papal chancery. In turning over the pages 
we have met one or two instances in which we 
feel convinced that an error has been made in 
the version, and the conscientious scholar must 
often feel perplexed and uncertain as to the 
exact value of that which he desires to use. 
In such matters the ipsissima verba are some- 
times invaluable. There are, moreover, occa- 
sional indications of carelessness, which do not 
tend to cause implicit reliance on Mr. Bliss’s ac- 
curacy. There isacertain amount of pedantry 
in giving the dates according to the Roman 
calendar, but if this is done it should be.all in 
Latin, and such expressions as ‘‘6 Id. May” 
and ‘*12 Kal. June” have a somewhat incon- 
gruous effect. Whether proper names should 
be anglicized or not is perhaps an open ques- 
tion, but there can be none as to curious hy- 
brids such as ‘‘ John Caietan degli Orsini”; and 
the conversion of the name of one of the edi- 





' tors of the Registers of Boniface VIII. from 
‘*Digard” to ‘‘Sigard ” can scarce be a print- 
er’s blunder. 


—For some time members of the Institute and 
professors of the Sorbonne have been receiv- 
ing memoirs relating to questions of the higher 
mathematics signed by the name of Paul Ver- 
nier. Like communications have appeared in 
the scientific journals. Some time last June, a 
letter came out in one of these periodicals, in 
which the process of demonstration employed 
was one that seemed to be borrowed from M. 
Painlevé, professor of differential and integral 
calculus at the Sorbonne. M. Painlevé sent at 
once a sharp note protesting against the pil- 
lage of his discovery. In reply came a private 
letter of excuse to say that the writer had not 
known of the discovery in question, and that 
M. Painlevé would perhaps forgive the un- 
conscious plagiarism of a collegian not yet 
eighteen years old, pupil of a lycée near Nan- 
cy. The Sorbonne professor lost no time in 
making inquiries into the history of this re- 
markable youth, and found that he was the 
son of a medical man honorably known at 
Lyons, who had been by no means well pleased 
at the youth’s invincible passion for mathe- 
matics. The upshot of the whole affair is that 
Paul Vernier has received the high and some- 
what rare honor of being admitted without 
examination to the Ecole Normale as a pupil 
hors cadre, and is receiving a foretaste of 
fame in the columns of the Paris newspapers. 
One of the current anecdotes about him may 
be repeated. He went into the last concours 
for the Ecole Polytechnique, and got zero for 
his mathematical paper. He had so complete- 
ly lost himself in drawing unexpected and 
picturesque conclusions from the problem set 
him that he quite forgot to solve it. 


—The second volume of Dr. Hans Blum’s 
‘First Bismarck und seine Zeit’ (Munich: 
Beck; New York: Westermann) covers a period 
of ten eventful years (1853-1863), beginning 
with the Oriental complications which led to 
the Crimean war, and ending with the agitat- 
ed condition of political affairs in Germany 
on the eve of the outbreak of hostilities with 
Denmark. During the first half of this decade 
Bismarck continued to represent Prussia in 
the Federal Diet at Frankfort ; in 1859, after 
the constitution of the regency, he was sent as 
ambassador to St. Petersburg, whence he was 
transferred in May, 1862, to Paris ; in Septem- 
ber of the same year he was recalled to Berlin 
as head of the ministry, with the direction of 
foreign affairs as his special department. 
When he was summoned to this responsible 
office, a serious conflict had arisen between the 
monarch and the House of Deputies, owing to 
the rejection of the budget for the reorganiza- 
tion of the army, which William I. deemed 
absolutely essential to the strength and safety 
of the State, and would rather surrender the 
crown than relinquish. Indeed, the King had 
already signed his abdication when Bismarck 
arrived at Babelsberg, and declared his will- 
ingness to accept the post of prime minister 
and to carry on the Government, if necessary, 
without a budget. This firmness inspired the 
sovereign with new courage and hope, and he 
tore in pieces the act of abdication, which had 
been the expression of his perplexity and de- 
spair. It was due to Bismarck’s influence more 
than to any other cause that Prussia main- 
tained an armed neutrality during the Italian 
war of independence in 1859, and refused to 
yield to the pressure of the English Tory Cabi- 
net and form an offensive and defensive alli- 
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ance with Austria. In this respect he pursued 
the same policy as in the Crimean war. Events 
had only confirmed him in the conviction that 
the German question could never be satisfac- 
torily solved so long as Austria remained a 
German Power. ‘I perceive,” he wrote from 
St. Petersburg to Baron von Schleinitz, May 
12, 1859, ‘‘ in our federal relations an infirmity 
of Prussia, which we must heal sooner or later 


ferro et igni; nor shall I be willing to inscribe 


‘German’ instead of ‘ Prussian’ on our banner 
until we have formed a closer and fitter union 
with the rest of our countrymen; the word 
loses its charm if applied to the present con- 
federative nexus.” The more Austria dimi- 
nished her prestige and her power by political 
blundering, the easier he felt it would be to ac- 
complish her ejectment when the proper time 
should come. 


—A conspicuous and meritorious feature of 
Blum’s biography is the admirable manner in 
which he weaves into the narration Bismarck’s 
own utterances, derived from conversations, 
letters, speeches, official reports and other 
documents, and thus lets the man speak for 
himself. This method is especially desirable 
in describing the career of a man like Bis 
marck, whose sayings were so uniformly pithy 
and pat to the purpose, and whose keenness 
and directness of insight, never blurred by sen- 
timentalism, often found expression in fine 
irony and cutting sarcasm. 
the Austrian minister, Count Buol: ‘He is 
ruled exclusively by vanity, whether he is 
cleaning his nails or concluding treaties.” 
When, in 1854, Frederic William IV. wrote 
to Queen Victoria that Prussia, as a Protestant 
Power, should have the sympathy and support 
of Englishmen, Bismarck replied, *‘ Die Baum 
wolle sitzt ihnen viel tiefer als der Protestantis- 
mus im Leibe.” (Cotton roots much deeper 
in them than Protestantism.) As regards un 
just suspicions of a leaning to Bonapartism, he 
wrote from Paris: ‘I have much of the nature 
of the duck, which lets the water run off from 
its feathers, and it isa pretty long way from 
my scarfskin to my heart.” German patience 
under provocation he characterizes as follows: 
‘*We Sons of Teut have to be reduced to dire 
straits before we get up our spunk; so long as 
we have anything to lose we are afraid: but 
no sooner are we stripped and flogged than 
every one isa lion.” For the same reason he 
wrote to Gerlach that the King ought not to per- 
mit any minister to come to the council with- 
out half a bottle of champagne in his maw 
‘Our politics will then take a more worthy 
tone.” Lively descriptions of Bismarck’s va 
cation tours in Russia and southern France 
serve as a pleasant relief from a surfeit of po 
litical discussion and diplomatic intrigue. 


Thus he says of 
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‘THE Vagabonds’ is a tale of many merits, 
none transcendent, but all worthy of atten 
tion. The dramatis persone are not alto- 
gether rightly named, seeing that all are more 
or less permanently associated with Stock 
well’s high-class travelling circus and menage 
rie, and several are endued with a loyalty of 
attachment to that motley institution which 
breasts more conventionally clad sometimes do 
It is around the warm- 
hearted clown, Joe or Joey, and his vicissi 


not feel for anything 


tudes of fortune in regard to the voung wife he 
has wedded, that chiefly 
Susan, cold to the husband she has taken as 


Interest 


centres 
protector against a dissolute fcther, is all t 

susceptible to the charms of the handsome 
young German acrobat Fritz; hence the woes 
that ensue to all three, but mainly, in the end, 
to the great-hearted little grotesque Joe, w! 

if he cannot win his wife's affection, nor even, 
at the last, owing to an overlooked but sub 
stantial legal impediment to their union, kee; 
her for himself, manages to preserve the read- 
er’s sympathy throughout. Never, one thinks, 
were vagabonds so well provided with the 1 

diments of virtue as these. Vulgarians to the 
core, With the music-halls as the goal of ambi 
tion, their record is nevertheless not of ftleshly 
sins. Joe’s history is rather of the develop 
ment of a spiritual nature, born of the throes 
of wounded love and trampled benevolence. It 
is in the dreaded *‘ awspital ” that this birth is 
accomplished and Sister Hoporia introduced 
to the plot, if so straightforwardly narrated a 
story may be said to have a plot 


The episode 


in which Joe and his enemy Fritz ar 
brought face to face with death, by a pow 
er beyond the control of either, is by far th: 
strongest in the book. The moonlicht, the 
threatening sea at the base of the sheer clit? 
Fritz fleeing from the maddened elephant, and 
Joe helpless on its back, compose a situation 


of terror and suspense that is treated with 





lramatic effect. Evidently, close and care 
study of a peculiar people has gone to t 


successful making of a story which, sad in the 





main, is by no means unrelieved by hun 

Mr. Page's publishers have supplied a new 
example to the old adage concerning f 
feathers and fine birds They bave put his 
short story ‘Polly’ into a delicate cover of 


small folio form, and have printed it on paper 





with a glaze so high that, no matter at what 
angle the volume is held, it never leaves the 
print ur n of tl f v 
sion; and the lout for these s 
tinctions a heroine wl is not of the ilk 
fair ones who are worth following under diff 
culties to the end of their fate. Pollv is a 


voung ladv belonging south of Mason and 
T 
i 





kixon’s line; she has a choleric uncle breath 
hreats of disinheritance from a soft 
and s s a lover who turns pal 
whenever he shou andi has the facial play 
proper to his situatior She is also very f 
f adrunken negro servant. Shedisplays great 
variety of cor xion herself aSps arms 
Treeiy at t nele’s 1 K. and sets e 
Vo! ing what ti wor she w na ¢t 
lo with herself w AS in the . 4 ature 
she must, she leaves off ‘‘tears and sobs an 
aresses If it is captious to pick flaws in a 
‘Christmas Re lection,” as this story is fur 
ther entitled, the apology therefor must be 
lack of a choice. One would fain point out 


niceties of style and narrative as an offset t 





but the 


this when the English runsin gen 


lack of substance juery is how t j 





this wise So that although he did not take 





his degree, he had gotten the star 
bled him to complete his studies during the ti 








he was taking care of his mother, which he did 
until her death, so that as soon as he was ad 
mitted to the bar he made his mark 
Much nearer tl ual leve Mr. Page's ex 
cellence is the volume wil takes its 
I Burial of the Guns, from the secor 
its SIX stories kiven at the sk ha u 
in ungra is} t, itis tot sisted tha 
Is a pPilV to sp A really elog nt and ‘ x 
paracra tes ptiv { tt ALLY ( 
federa \ rans in Richn nt woe 
sion of the unveiling of a monumet wit a 
limax s worded as the f vil N 
one f the ull but was self-susta sts 
tained by the South, or bad ever even for 
moment thought in his direst extremity that he 
would have what was, und it w ard 
Lv be possib even fora new Irving w thew 
to preset re mA v : 
spirit of a literary x Samaritay 
nants of d itv of charact tt ‘ 
ter lrunkard w st f this < ‘ 
The Grav Jacket of *N ‘ i < ‘ 
sa s ses, the his pisos 
the surre the : s n 
( } we it tells w al t gly 
t bravery valty is self-sa 
There if i i 1 tt { ‘ ba that - 
. i t Le | t tt. ’ . a ~ 
ut powers of a : 4 
1 s rsonages that amply ak pea 
‘ sof anv } tical ay it est 
sk rava *haracts is, howev 
t 1 reserved f ‘My ¢ s anny 4 
sk n which effective alis te i 
by ate irony and some very exquisite 
t hes of bas “la w ian s 
1 t «t t { e ' t x hess a it 
iwayvs irring tt i reerte aiready nal 
at i 
tches f he ex 
wi sc ft one 
t pronoun 
take if they 
ir vn merits 
uith " is merely 
a bit { niuring with s i the stock 
rties of sensational fiction, the sleight 
and ois brisk and up to the mark: 
while in *‘Old Grimes’s Masterpiece” there is 
viduality handling sufficient to wring 
new pathos f :an ancient source of the pa- 
thet Nevertheless, in both there is offence, 


that serious; for both 
reader had fondly and justifiably been deem- 


usurp what the 


ng the place of others of another nature. Did 
Mr. Edwards really believe, one asks in one’s 
lisappointment, that he had reached the term 
and limit of his P’tit Matinic’ inspiration when 
he allowed this foreign matter to crowd upon 
it Or was it the fatal and deadly haste to 
get into a volume that prevented the due 
rounding of its contents Seldom are nature 
and human nature more skilfully drawn at 
nee, with word and pencil together, than in 
shght sketches of the wild island 
ple that fringe the Maine coast. The 
author's weird adventure on the ‘* Head of OP 
Gull” bas in it the element of the 
breadth that is doubly thrilling where the sea 


these few 


and pes 
hair- 


and the semi savagery of character it breeds are 

neerned. But a sequel to this beginning ofa 
mystery about a latter-day contraband cave 
seems an artistic debt no lessthan the proper 
meed of the reader's curiosity. The “ patri 


arch’s ’ daughter Polly, too, and the ‘‘Prodigal’ 
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are tantalizingly withdrawn from view as 
soon as introduced. Recalling the pleasantry 
and humor that characterize their relatives 
whom one is allowed to meet face to face here, 
one is inclined to say that ‘‘ Thou shalt not rush 
into covers (however ornamental)” should 
stand beside ‘‘ Thou shalt not rush into print” 
in the literary decalogue. 

Miss Stretton states in her preface that she 
has written her novel in collaboration with 
a well-known Russian author, now an exile in 
England, who has supplied her with the out- 
lines of her story, especially with the prison 
and Siberian incidents, which, he assures her, 
are founded on facts. For ber information 
about Stundism, its tenets and organization, 
she acknowledges her indebtedness to an anony- 
mous pamphlet recently published. She frank- 
ly announces that her object in writing the 
story is to make known the sorrows and mar- 
tyrdom of the Stundists. In view of the fact 
that Stundism is confined exclusively to the 
peasants and lower classes, no very complicated 
plot or delicate psychological analysis of intel- 
lectual emotions was to be expected. If the task 
had been a study of the same sort of religious 
belief among the upper classes, known as 
Pashkoffism, it certainly would have been be- 
yond the author’s powers, even with the help of 
the Russian collaborator, whom we may as- 
sume to be M. Felix Volkhovsky. In many re- 
spects, thanks to him, as she says, the local 
coloring is very good; but it must be confessed 
that broad rather than delicate effects are 
aimed at when a child three months old is 
represented as trying to say ‘* father,” and 
when otber incidents of a similar inaccurate 
nature are introduced. 

The story of the ‘‘conversion” of the hero 
and others from the Russian Church to the 
‘*true religion ’—that is to say, Stundism, or 
Protestantism—is well told, but differs little, 
except in the names of the characters and a 
few characteristic Russian phrases, from the 
story of a Methodist revival in an English or 
American village. ‘‘Conversion” from the 
Ritualistic Anglican Church, tbe equivalent of 
the Russian Church, would be discussed in 
precisely the same tone. The fundamental 
error in both cases is the un Christian assump- 
tion that there can be no true religion, either 
in faith or in practice, where there are cere 
monies of any sort. Every fair-minded per- 
son, however, knows that this is false. Though 
‘The Highway of Sorrow’ is not, in itself, suf- 
ficiently powerful to produce much commotion 
outside of a limited circle of non-episcopal 
readers, it isa popular presentation of a sub 
ject which is constantly being referred to. It 
is, therefore, proper to suggest here, by an ex- 
ample, why the Russian Government ‘ perse- 
cutes ” Stundists. A couple of years ago a case 
was reported from the government of Sara- 
toff in southeastern Russia, where a Stundist 
preacher had announced his power to raise the 
dead, and had killed-a girl of fourteen years of 
age, with the consent of her parents, in order 
that he might display his miraculous powers 
before the congregation. After he bad prayed 
over her for two hours without avail, the pa- 
rents reported him to the police. He was ar- 
rested; and probably he was sent to Siberia, 
like any other murderer. Those who know the 
dreadful extremes to which religious frenzy 
drives the Russian Protestant sects will feel 
surprised at nothing except at the parents’ re- 
sort te the police. 

The forceful completeness and conscious self- 
repression of the style are what strikes the 
reader most agreeably in“ Z. Z.’s” story of the 
Dutch colony in London, There is a certain 











hardness and coldness about the condensed de- 
scription of places and states of mind of the 
actors in the ‘‘drama.” The effect is to pre- 
vent sympathy with Peter van Eijk when his 
wife deserts him and during the rest of his 
lonely life; and also with his son’s struggles. 
The delineation of the narrow-minded, self- 
sufficient Dutch people is so perfect that it 
rather unfortunately tends to preclude that 
emotion or affection for any of the characters 
which is one of the reader’s legitimate de- 
mands. Pity and impatience possess his mind 
when he lays down the book, at the too real 
climax, where the long-suffering Peter not only 
loses the bride who might have compensated 
for his past pain, but goes out into the night 
an exile, leaving his hard-earned fortune to 
the son (who was stolen from him in baby- 
hood, whom he bas never had the happiness to 
know, even at the last, who is now his rival in 
love), in order that that son may marry the 
girl who is dear to him. Dramatic, very well 
written, on the whole, fresh and strong, ‘A 
Drama in Dutch’ will win appreciation, if not 
great fame, for its author. 

Without a tinge of morbidness or trace of 
cant, the story of ‘Sarah’ unfolds and comes 
to perfection, leaving a pleasant sense of the 
endurance of those homely virtues which are 
prosaic only to the vulgar and the common- 
place. Sprung from a long line of ancestry 
belonging to that class which not only has 
made rural England exceedingly fair to look 
upon. but has been the backbone of the nation, 
Sarah Thornborough came into.a goodly heri- 
tage of certain robust qualities which, in the 
crude stages of her early years, afforded con- 
siderable moral exercise to ber guardians—a 
paternal uncle and aunt of stanch Puritan an- 
tecedents. ‘‘Aunt Rachel” was gifted with 
that ascetic sense of responsibility—a sort of 
moral hair shirt—which makes not only the 
wearer but the special object of concern un- 
comfortable. ‘‘Uncle Dan,” who belongs 
among those rare characters that impress us 
like a tale of knight-errantry, while their lines 
of life do not lead to such dizzy heights as 
make an earnest following seem impossible, in- 
spired the ardent spirit of Sarah with a devo- 
tion which served to keep her impatient feet 
from many a quicksand. Jacob Frant, the 
farm-steward, shrewd, taciturn, penetrated 
with Old-Testament poetry and prophecy, 
bears no small share in the moulding of the 
heroine’s character, and is a lifelike study. 

We have had so many descriptions of Eng- 
lish country homes where the pursuit of what 
is grimly styled ‘‘sport” is so all-engrossing 
as to preclude the idea of books forming any 
+ssential part of daily living, that the picture 
of ‘‘ Meads,” where wholesome, homely inte- 
rests and activities are supplemented by daily 
companionship with good old English authors, 
is a welcome change. Between the comfort- 
able elegance of Meads and the crudeness and 
shabbiness of one of those dreary ‘ villas” 
which line the monotonously regular roads of 
suburban London, there would seem to be a 
great gulf fixed; but the author has bridged it 
substantially, illustrating in the character 
who was to become the worthy successor of 
Daniel Thornborougb, the fact that the mak- 
ings of a man do not necessarily consist in 
wealth, or leisure, or harmonious surryund- 
ings. There is a pleasant change of scene to 
the romantic Basque country, which Sarah 
visited in her impetuous, egoistic youth, defi- 
ant of sorrow. Years after, when grief had 
stricken her, the impression made by a chance 
meeting and a few earnest words led her to re- 
turn thither in a vague seeking for help, and 
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thus discover the friend who walks beside her 
when old Jacob Frant, as he leans over his 
garden gate gazing across the meadow slope, 
cries out, ‘‘ Who is this that cometh up from 
the wilderness leaning upon her beloved, . . . 
fair as the moon, clear as the sun ?”’ A modern 
spirit pervades the book, English traditional 
prejudices being treated with quiet humor ; 
and the story, strong without being unsavory, 
shows that inevitable social changes need not 
prevent the survival of what is good and true. 

It begins to look as if the Scotch clergy would 
soon be as hot for writing fiction as they once 
were against reading it. [f we could think they 
would all succeed as well as Mr. Crockett and 
the gentleman who has now come forward to 
join him under the name of Ian Maclaren, we 
would only wish that, as a Covenanter would 
say, all the Lord’s people were even as Eldad 
and Medad. We should also wish, while about 
it, that Mr. Maclaren had hit upon a happier 
name for his book. ‘ Beside the Bonnie Brier 
Bush’ is a title to make most readers run for 
high ground to get out of the way of a flood of 
seotimentality; but the first few pages will 
speedily invite them down again, as to a burn 
which is often wild and picturesque, but which 
rarely flows over its banks. The preacher, it 
is true, sometimes gets the better of the writ- 
er, and makes his dourest characters drop into 
a religious fancifulness which is both unlikely 
and a little repellent. He bas such a talent for 
simple pathos that it is not surprising to find 
him occasionally pathetic beyond nature. But, 
as arule, he is restrained and gets his effects 
without any tricks. His Drumtochty people 
acquire great vividness before they have ceased 
to move in and out before you in the several 
grouvs of loosely related stories which Mr. 
Maclaren has to tell about them, and fairly 
vindicate the right of their village to take its 
place beside Thrums. Many delightful things 
are said by and of them, and the author’s style 
is usually swift and direct. By such work as 
this Mr. Maclaren has a better chance of be- 
ing remembered than he would have had for 
writing all of the once-famous ‘Scotch Ser- 
mons.’ 





RECENT FOLK-LORE PUBLICATIONS, 


So thoroughly have the popular tales of most 
of the States of Europe been collected within 
the past few years that scholars are now turn- 
ing to remoter fields for materials to support 
or confute the various theories of the origin 
and diffusion of this branch of folk-lore. In- 
deed, the chief value of one of these theories 
lies in the importance it attributes to the be- 
liefs of savages as expressed in their tales and 
customs. The four volumes before us reveal 
in a striking manner this tendency. One deals 
with the remotest province of Europe, anotber 
is a collection of the lore of a tribe of Ameri- 
can Indians, the third is devoted to the exami- 
nation of a classic legend in its relation to an- 
thropology, and the fourth is an attempt to 
glean a few fresh ears from a carefully har- 
vested field. 

The scope of the first is sufficiently indicated 
by the title, ‘Georgian Folk Tales’ (Lon- 
don: David Nutt, ‘Grimm Library,” No. 1). 
The translation is by Marjory Wardrop, and 
hers, the translator says, is the firstattempt to 
render into English any part of the varied and 
interestivug secular literature of the Georgian 
people. The stories here presented are Georgian, 
Mingrelian, and Gurian, representing the vast 
majority of the inhabitants of a once inde- 
pendent State. The geographical position of 
the country renders the study of its popular 
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tales especially profitable, as it should have re- 
ceived and preserved the most varied tradi- 
tions of Europe and Asia. The relation of the 
tales in the collection before us to those of Rus- 
sia and Asia is dismissed by the translator with 
the remark “that the points of resemblance be- 
tween the following stories and those quoted 
by the late Mr. Ralston in his well-known 
‘Russian Folk Tales’ are so numerous and so 
apparent that I have not thought it necessary 
to refer to them in the notes”; and the Asiatic 
parallels are limited to an occasional reference 
to ‘Les Traditions Populaires de l'Asie Mi- 
neure,’ by Carnoy and Nicolaides. It may be 
said in a general way that the well-known 
stories of Europe are represented in the volume, 
and that the specific Oriental element is con 
spicuous by its absence. New material is small, 
consisting chiefly of stories belonging in the 
category of jests and the like. It is also true 
that the versions are not so regularas those in 
Grimm, for instance, and that the different 
episodes are often distorted or misplaced. This 
is the case in other collections of stories from si- 
milar localities where various currents of trans- 
mission have met and combined. In spite of all 
this, the stories have preserved their identity 
in a way which carries with it the conviction 
that the fairy-tale is not a chance combination 
of episodes, but was invented once somewhere 
and transmitted always in substantially the 
same form. 

The second volume of the ‘‘ Grimm Library ” 
is ‘The Legend of Perseus,’ a study of tradi- 
tion in story, custom, and belief, by E. 8. 
Hartland. As in Mr. Frazer's classic ‘Golden 
Bough,’ the author is overwhelmed with the 
mass of material at his disposal, and ends by 
weakening the impression he wishes to produce 
by citing an inordinate number of examples. 
In works of this kind a large part of the text 
should, it seems to us, be relegated to the notes, 
where the geographical distribution of the cus- 
tom or belief could be sufficiently indicated. 
Still, Mr. Hartland has produced a most scho- 
larly and fascinating book, and those who 
have not followed the progress of similar in- 
vestigations will be startled by its suggestive- 
ness. The first volume is devoted to the inci- 
dent of the hero’s supernatural birth. The 
forthcoming volume will discuss the “ Life- 
token” (not found in the classical legend), or 
sympathetic object which indicates the danger 
or death of the hero, the ‘‘ Rescue of Andro- 
meda,” and the ‘** Quest of the Gorgon’s Head.” 
There is an excellent bibliography, and we are 
promised an index with the concluding volume. 

We have had recently a number of interest 
ing collections of Indian Tales, but Mr. C. F. 
Lummis’s ‘The Man Who Married the Moon, 
and Other Pueblo Indian Folk-Stories’ (The 
Century Co.), is easily the most entertaining, 
if not the most valuable to scholars. The 
stories are admirably told by the collector. 
The book furnishes some important parallels 
to which the collector has omitted all refer 
ence. ‘*The Coyote and the Bear,” p. 30 (the 
coyote fishes through the ice with his tail), is 
the well-known ‘Uncle Remus” story (xxv. 
‘** How Mr. Rabbit Lost His Fine Bushy Tail” 
(for European variants see Gerber’s ‘Great 
Russian Animal Tales,’ p. 48). ‘“*The Race of 
the Tails,” p. 99, is of the same class of stories 
as ‘Mr. Rabbit Finds His Match at Last,” in 
‘Uncle Remus,’ where the rabbit is outrun by 
the terrapin: in the Pueblo story the coyote is 
distanced by the rabbit (see Gerber, p. 68 
‘*Honest Big-Ears,” p. 103, where the donkey 
catches the thievish coyote by pretending to be 
dead, recalls one of the episodesis the ‘ Roman 
de Renard’ (see Gerber, p. 47), which occurs in 
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The Co 
yote,” p. 222, contains the episode of an animal 
being made to believe that a hill will fall down 
upon him if he does not support it, also found 
in African folk-lore (see South African Folk- 
Lore Journal, i., p. 72), and the episode of the 


various forms in * Uncle Remus’ 


reflection of the moon in water being taken for 
a cheese (also in the ‘Roman de Renard,’ see 
Robert, ‘ Fables in¢édites,’ ii., 208 [ Lafontaine, 
xi., 6), and Schmidt, * Disciplina Clericalis,’ p. 
69). Even more significant than these, as bear 
ing on the question of the diffusion of popular 
tales, is the story entitled «Tbe Man Who 
Wouldn't Keep Sunday,” p. 161, which is a va- 
riant of one of the most widespread of Euro- 
pean folk-tales (Grimm, No. 107, The Two 
Travellers”). Of this there exi-t a number 
of Spanish versions, one of which, in the * Li 
bro de los Gatos,’ is as old as the fourteenth 
ceutury. The story was probably introduced 
among the Pueblo Indians by theearly Spanish 
discoverers We have not space to men 
tion all the attractive features of this collee 
tion, among which is found the counterpart 
of the Oriental trick of making a flower, ete., 
grow in the presence of the spectators 
Enough, however, has been said to show that 
the book deserves to be classed with the best 
of its kind vet produced in our country 

Mr. Jacobs, after supplementing his ‘ Eng 
lish Fairy Tales’ with * More English Fairy 
Tales,” now performs a like service for his 
second series, and gives the children another 
charming book—* More Celtic Fairy Tales’ (G 
P. Putnam's Sons), illustrated by Mr. J. D 
Batten in his usual delightful style. This vol 
ume, which, the author says, is the last, for 
the present, devoted to the tales of Great Bri 
tain, is made up chiefly of material which has 
appeared since Mr. Jacobs's latest book on this 
subject. Although the compiler did not have 
so large a store to draw from as in the parent 
volume, the newer seems to us far more reada- 
ble and amusing. The samme method is pursued 
—the stories are retold and the incidents some 
times altered, but these changes are always 
mentioned in the notes, and Mr 
style has improved under criticism The 


Jacobs's 


notes, as usual, are scholarly, but show signs 
In that to the ** Legend of Kuock- 
grapton,” p. 251, no mention is made of the 
fact that the story is found in France, Italy, 
Spain, and Turkey, as well as in Ireland and 
Japan. There would seem, then, no reasona 
ble doubt that it had been imported into the 
last-named country from Eurepe. As to the 
story of ‘*The Hobyahbs” (* More English 
Fairy Tales,’ p.118) having been introduced in- 


o* haste. 


to the United States from Japan, we have our 
doubts, although Mr. Jacobs tells 
panese influence has been considerable here 
The story of ‘*‘ How Cormac MacArt Went t 
Faery,” p. 24, finds a parallel in most of the 


us that Ja 


countries of Europe (an Italian one is in Pitre, 
1tl, and Gonzenbach, SS, where may be found 
copious references to otber versions by KoOh- 
ler). It is to be hoped that Mr. Jacobs will 


He t as 
still the whole of the Continent left, to say no 


now turn his attention to other fields. 


thing of the treasures of mediwval lore so lit 
tle known to English readers 


The Life of Daniel Defoe. By Thomas Wright 
Anson D. F. Randolph & 1S. 

We have here a biegraphy of one of the most 

energetic and restlessly active of mortals— 

merchant, manufacturer, and traveller ; poli- 


poet (of a sort), 


tician, polemic urnalist, 





satirist. and novelist; who has left to the world 


' . > 
more than two buudred and fifty printed 





works, large and small, among « ire at 
least two immortal masterpieces , trusted by 
one ministry, imprisoned and pilloried by an 
other; now living in a noble mansion, now 


hiding trom bis creditors, and who (accord 


to his own statement! had been ** thirteen times 
rich and poor An adequate poti fsuch a 
life, with so many enigmas, so many il . 
interests, and so tangled up in the intricat 


politics of William's and Anne's reigns, would 
require almost as many pages as We can afford 


it sentences. So, having said that this work 


despite a singularly disparate stvle, oscillating 
between the magniloquent and ¢ cose ¥ 
famikhar—is full of interest, we pass on to the 
particular feature which has most amused us 
and which, in some sort, implies a ticisn 
the whole book ; 

Mr. Wright, in aiidition to many the e1 
deartng traits of that delightfu al 
gore rach bas a positive gemius f the ~ 
covery of mare’s nests, and we tld fancy w 
hear Defoe chuckling in his cottin as he sees his 
batts contidiagly swallowed more than a 
tury and a half after bis deatl Yam} 
after bis * Crus had been a vear before tl 
public, Defoe wrote a third part in w h he 
aftirmed that the book was not a romance 
but an allegory of bis own life, mw heverv 
adventure Robinson had a erpart it 


realitv. Mr. Wright, though be tells us rm fall 


how Defoe used Selkirk’s papers, and = 
his ¢ s upon that mariner’s adventures 
eonbined with other narratives, ¢ ~ this 


He falls toca bint 


that Crusoe was born twent v-sev 


biit whol 


Defoe, concludes that he has only to add that 
uumber of vears to any incident 1 . 
life to fix the date of its prototype in Defoe’s 
Crusoe sailed from Hull Septem!» 

Defoe therefore left Newingt Septemb 
1678. Crusoe was alarmed bv savages in the 
twenty third year of his residence; this corre 
sponds to Defoe’s apprehensions of violen 
after Sacheverell’s trial As Crusoe visited 


the north of his island, so Defoe visited S« 
land; and as Crusoe returned to his old resi 


jence in the south, so Defoe came back t 





udon—and so forth 

But Defoe goes further, and with the utmost 
gravity declares that be had a real servant 
named ‘* Friday,”’ ‘‘a savage and afterwards a 
Christian.” who was his companion for many 
years, and at last was taken from him by 
force, and *‘ died in the hands that took him”; 
and again Mr. Wright believes every word of 
it. The questions, where Defoe got his savage, 
shen, why, and by whom he was taken by 
force, and how it happens that nobody else 
makes anv allusion to so singular a person and 
his violent abduction, do not trouble our bio- 
crapher in the least. Nay, he is convinced 
that this ‘‘man Friday,” the ex-savage, was 
the real author of various writings attributed 
'o Defoe the ‘Secret History of the White 
Staff. a vindication of Harley's policy, the 
‘Minutes of Mesnager,’ and others. And vet 
he tells us that Defoe was indebted to Selkirk 
‘* Friday,” 
has just assured us that he had for years had 


and Rogers for the idea of when he 
the actual “Friday” in his household —a 
savage who could write political articles in a 
style not to be distinguished from Defve’sown! 
If, now, it had been Swift's ‘Modest Proposal,’ 
the thing would have borne some color 

Extraordinary as this gobemoucherie is, 
there is a bit that goes beyond it. Defoe, in 
his ‘ Serious Reflections,’ says: ‘I have heard 
of a man that, upon some extraordinary dis- 
gust which he took at the unsuitable conversa- 
tion of some of bis nearest relations, 
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suddenly resolved never to speak any more. 

Not all the tears or entreaties of his 
friends, no, not of his wife and children, could 
prevail with him to break his silence.” And 
he goes on to say that this strange perversity 
ruined his family and broke up his home; his 
children, with the exception of one daughter, 
left him, as did his wife, who became insane. 
In this state he persisted for nearly twenty- 
nine years, when he resumed his speech after 
an attack of sickness. Now there is probably 
no mortal in the world, except Mr. Wright, 
who would dream of applying this literally to 
Defoe, who does not speak of it as happening 
to himself, but to another person, and con- 
demns such conduct as insensate cruelty. And 
even Mr. Wright sees that the features of the 
dispersion of the family, the insanity of the 
wife, and the absolute dumbness cannot be 
made to fit. But Defoe mentions “‘ nearly twen- 
ty-nine years,” and these, his biographer sees 
clearly, must be the twenty-eight years Crusoe 
was on his island. To fix the dates we have 
only to perform a simple arithmetical prob- 
lem: 

‘*Crusoe was wrecked on his island (on 
which he stayed twenty-eight years, two 
months, and nineteen days) 30th September, 
1659; adding twenty-seven years makes Defoe’s 
life of silence to commence 30th September, 
1686; and from this date to the date of the 
commencement of his oa illness, when, as 
we presume, he resumed his speech, is twenty- 
eight years, two months and about a half.” 

From 1686, therefore (three years after his 
marriage), to 1714, we are assured that Defoe 
did not speak a word to his wife or family. 
That none of his numerous hostile critics re- 
proaches him with such unnatural conduct; 
that his friends and children in their letters 
never allude to it; that Defoe speaks of his 
happiest hours having been spent in the bosom 
of his family, and that bis wife's brother, in 
his will (made just before the close of this 
‘*period of silence”), mentions Defoe with re- 
spect, and makes his bequest to Defoe’s children 
conditional on their showing the utmost ten- 
derness and affection for their father—all these 
facts have no weight against the magical num- 
ber of twenty-eight years. 

We are told that the only relic of Defoe 
(other than MSS.) known to be in existence is 
hisseal. It so happens that we can correct this 
statement from sources that were not accessi- 
ble to Mr. Wright. In 1718 Elizabeth Max- 
well, daughter of Defoe’s sister, being crossed 
in a love-affair, took the rash step of running 
away from home and embarking asa ‘‘ redemp- 
tioner” on a ship bound for Philadelphia. On 
her arrival at that port her services were sold 
to Andrew Job, a farmer of Cecil County, 
Maryland, who took her into his household. 
Here sbe was kindly treated, and in 1725 she 
became the wife of Andrew’sson Thomas. Now 
for the first time, when she was respectably 
settled in life, she communicated with her mo- 
ther and uncle. Daniel responded in a long 
letter, telling her that her mother was dead, 
and sending her at the same time a lot of fur- 
niture, partly her mother’s and partly his own, 
among which were two ancient chairs, heir- 
looms in the family, which had, he said, ‘“ de- 
scended from their Flemish ancestors,” and 
which he had used in his own study. One of 
these is now (or was in 1881) in the possession 
of Elizabeth’s descendant, James Trimble, and 
the other in that of the Delaware Historical 
Society. Other interesting particulars may be 
seen in Johnston's ‘History of Cecil County,’ 
whence this information is derived. 
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Wild Animals in Captivity, or Orpheus at the 
Zoo, and Other Papers. By C. J. Cornish. 
Macmillan & Co. 1894. Pp. viii, 340. 8vo. 
Illustrated. 


THE publishers presert in this volumea reprint 
of articles which originally appeared in the 
Spectator and other British journals, together 
with some hitherto unpublished chapters illus- 
trated by admirable photographs of animals 
from life by Gambier Bolton, with a few re- 
productions of Japanese drawings of animals. 
The Bolton photographs, which number a ba- 
ker’s dozen, will be prized by every one inte- 
rested in wild animals. The best of them have 
hardly been surpassed in their class. The Ja- 
panese sketches, however, are not especially 
noteworthy, and much better ones might have 
been selected from the children’s story-book 
of Japanese fairy-tales, printed in Tokio with 
English text at the instance of Prof. Basil 
Hall Chamberlain. 

Apart from the illustrations, the book is not 
remarkable, being chiefly made up of sketchy 
papers, based on observations by the author 
at the Zodlogical Gardens, Regent’s Park, 
London. These articles, while pleasantly 
written, hardly rise to the dignity of either 
literature or science, though young people un- 
acquainted with natural history will find in 
them, stated with sufficient accuracy, nume- 


rous facts about animals, birds, and insects. 


which it is well they should know. The only 
parts of the book which possess any flavor of 
originality are those which treat of some sim- 
ple experiments on the susceptibility of vari- 
ous avimals to musical sounds, and a discus- 
sion of a few points connected with patterns 
of coloration in animals. 

The author, assisted by a violinist and later 
by a piccolo-player, visited a number of the 
cages and noted the behavior of their in- 
mates. The tarantula showed no evidence of 
being affected by music, but a nest of scor- 
pions became violently agitated on the produc- 
tion of high and piercing notes. Snakes, es- 
pecially the cobras, justified their reputation 
in Oriental story by marked responsiveness to 
and apparent interest in the sound of the vio- 
lin. Most four-footed animals were more or 
less pleasantly excited by the music; the 
wolves and jackals, exceptionally, showed 
strong dislike and fear, partly mingled with 
curiosity ; and the African elephant was evi- 
dently dissatisfied with the performance. Dis- 
cords were universally received with a sudden 
start and signs of displeasure ; all animals ex- 
cept cobras and wolves showed pleasure and 
curiosity when listening to soft and melan- 
choly music, and all exhibited extreme dis- 
like of loud, harsh sounds. The piccolo, 
among the instruments tried, met with the 
least approval, while the flute and violin were 
better liked. An imitation of bagpipes was 
enthusiastically received by the orang-outang, 
a young animal which had at first been much 
agitated and somewhat alarmed by the vio- 
lin. 

Much more thorough and long-continued ob- 
servation and experiment would be required 
to serve as an adequate basis for generaliza- 
tion in regard to this branch of animal wsthe- 
tics, but even these preliminary data have an 
interest, and, as far as they go, accord very 
well with the popular beliefs in regard to such 
matters current in the regions from which the 
respective animals were obtained. 





Threescore and Ten Years (1820 to 1890): Re- 
collections. By W. J. Linton. Scribners. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY being a field in which the 





great successes depend very little on the cele- 
brity of the autobiographer—witness the pe- 
rennial entertainment furnished by Herbert of 
Cherbury—we cannot take up a new volume of 
memoirs without having our eagerness aroused. 
Knowing something of Mr. Linton’s varied 
past, we expected that his ‘ Recollections’ would 
be full of interest. In this we have not been 
wholly disappointed; where they fall short is 
in their reticence. Mr. Linton is notsufficient- 
ly confiding. He gives neither a connected 
narrative of his own external fortunes and in- 
tellectual progress, nor a vivid enough account 
of many of the eminent men with whom he 
had relations. At times it seems as if he were 
bent on making merely a list of all the paint- 
ers, or all the actors, whom. he had known; 
but, since the purpose of memoirs should be to 
revivify personalities, and not names, the ob- 
jection to this method need not be enlarged 
upon. 

We state the shortcoming first in order that 
we may devote the rest of our space to the 
points of excellence in the book. Foremost 
among these is Mr. Linton’s frankness: though 
he may omit to tell us about men whom we 
wish to hear about, what he does tell he tells 
with downright candor. Having been a life- 
long fighter, and more often than not the 
champion of lost causes, he has a strong, ag- 
gressive style, and an independent way of 
judging the men and events that he describes. 

Mr. Linton’s earliest recollection is of hear- 
ing the great bell of St. Paul’s toll for the 
death of George If{I. Shortly after, the funeral 
procession of Queen Caroline, ‘‘the shabbiest 
notable funeral I ever saw,” passed his father’s 
door. At the age of sixteen he was apprenticed 
to a wood-engraver, and for many years his art 
and his radical principles took all his time. 
Chartism engaged his enthusiasm from the 
start. His reminiscences of Hetherington and 
the other martyrs to free speech and a free 
press are as valuable as they are interesting, 
and will serve to remind the present genera- 
tion of some of the real grievances against 
which the English people battled less than 
sixty years ago. We are apt to take it for 
granted that freedom of utterance always ex- 
isted in England, whereas it required long 
agitation, accompanied by official brutality, to 
secure its recognition. Mr. Linton’s pictures 
of his fellow-agitators, during the Chartist and 
other movements, will help historians to fill 
several gaps; for it is from such a book as this 
that much important matter concerning the 
secondary, yet indispensable, workers in a great 
cause can be derived. 

The artistic and literary circle in which Mr. 
Linton passed much of bis early manhood re- 
calls Dickens and his world. Life, we feel, was 
precarious, so far as ability to pay bills consti- 
tutes life. Artists were always waiting for re- 
mittances; authors were constantly expecting 
a visit from the deputy sheriff; yet there was 
much conviviality, much warm affection, much 
kindliness and mutual helpfulness. Mr. Lin- 
ton himself dwelt for several years in the Lake 
country, where he bought Brantwood, an estate 
which he subsequently sold to Ruskin. At no 
time does he allow his personality a freer rein 
than when he describes bis walks through the 
region which Wordsworth and Coleridge had 
already immortalized. We could wish that he 
had been as communicative concerning Maz- 
zini’s methods, and the modus operandi of the 
European Republicans, of whom he was, if not 
a leader, certainly a devoted and trusted lieu- 
tenant, as he is concerning a sunrise seen from 
Scawfell. The human interest far transcends 
that of a cloud combination fifty years ago. 
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Mr. Linton's profession often brought him 
into relations with Cruikshank, Leech, and 
other artists. His earnestness in reform and his 
ability as a writer gained him the acquaint- 
ance of politicians and literary men. We 
have space for only two or three quotations, 
where many might be made. The first illus 
trates a side of Carlyle’s character which 
Froude, with his inherent incapacity for telling 
the truth, so unfairly neglected: 

‘*A young German had become a member of 
a queer society or community, raw vegetarian 
and else, located at Alcott House, on Ham 
Common, near Richmond on Thames. . ‘ 
The ways of the society were very much outof 
the common; but one morning the young Ger- 
man went beyond them. He was found in the 
garden digging ‘mit nodings on.’ The poor 
fellow was crazy, crazier than the community 
could stand. Carlyle took charge of the 
stranger in his own house until friends in 
Germany could have care of him. Many hard 
words may be forgiven for such a generously 
gentle act.” 

Leigh Hunt Mr. Linton describes as ‘‘ that 
most delightful of old men,” with whom he 
passed many an evening while Mrs. Hunt peel- 
ed walnuts for them. In Paris, just after 
the February revolution, he says, ‘‘ Thiers, a 
mean old-clothes man in appearance, pass- 
edmeonce, . . . followed immediately by 
Gen. Cavaignac. I could not repress a wish 
that the tall, grim soldier would pick up the 
historic liar and fling the noisome thing to the 
ground.” Margaret Fuller he found ‘a little 
plain Yankee woman, . . . plain, but in- 
teresting and attractive, whose speech was 
earnest and to the purpose.”’ ‘‘ Howitt was a 
square, sturdily-built, but not large, Quaker, 
who, when out, generally carried a big stick; 
the type of the Quaker who would not take up 
arms, but who, when the ship in which he was 
a passenger was boarded by an enemy, held 
out his hands against one of the boarders with 
the quiet remark, * Friend! thee hath no busi- 
ness here,’ and pushed him off.” 

The following view of Dickens is worth quot- 
ing : 

‘For all his genius as a novelist, I have 
always thought that his real vocation was as 
an actor of low comedy, much as the world 
might have lost by the change. Warm-hearted 
and sentimental, but not unselfish, he was not 
the gentleman. There was no grace of man- 
ner, no soul of nobility in him. When he and 
Wilkie Collins and Wills [the editor of House- 
hold Words) went out, taking Dickens's doctor 
with them, to eat ‘the most expensive dinner 
they could get,’ 1t was an action that marked 
the Amphvtrion of the feast, if not the others 
also. It is an unpleasant anecdote, but it was 
told me by the doctor himself, who had to pre- 
scribe for all three next day. The doctor's fees, 
of course, would be reckoned as part of the ex- 
pensiveness of the dinner.” 

We have drawn from Mr. Linton’s reminis- 
cences of the celebrities of the past genera- 
tion, but the reader of his book will find much 
about the celebrities, both British and Ameri- 
can, of our own time. For Mr. Linton’s ac- 
quaintance is cosmopolitan and his interests 
are catholic, and he has an engraver’s power 
of putting much emphasis on a line or stroke. 





The English Novel ; Being a short sketch of its 
history from the earliest times to the ap- 
pearance of ‘Waverley.’ By Walter Raleigh. 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 

On the cover of this neat little volume are 

printed the words, ‘‘ The University Series.” 

The lettering is sunk in the cloth and is of the 

same dull-red color, as if the author, though 

resolute to give his offspring the seal of re 
spectability and scholarship, were stiil reluc- 
tant to vex the ghost of his good grandmother. 





Mr. Raleigh's book is addressed to his pupils, 
whose intelligence he compliments by confining 
himself to narrative and critical comment, 
leaving to them the pleasure of inferential 
philosophizing and generalization. He thus 
escapes the narrow, dogmatic air of the ave- 
rage professional instructor of youth, and 
handles his subject with a freedom and candor 
which are very agreeable to readers qualified, 
by age at least, to draw their own conclusions 
Full knowledge and clear vision, extending 
over three centuries and a half, give him an 
authority which can well afford to dispense 
with that process, commoner among historians 
of literature than it should be, the substitution 
of personal theory and predilection for lucid, 
connected narrative and unprejudiced state 
ment of facts. Mr. Raleigh’s task was to 
trace the ancient lineage of prose fiction, to 
reveal its traditions, and particularly to note 
the master hands by which they have been 
transmitted, to show its growth in language, 
scope, and form, and to indicate the relation 
between it and the essential spirit of successive 
periods. All this he has done, as a teacher 
should, in such manner as only a man of lite- 
rary instinct and discretion could. 

This is not the hour when the novel stands 
in sore need of justification, nor at any time, 
perhaps, has any modesty been called for 
from a form of literature that was born with 
Sir Thomas Malory and brought to perfection 
by Sir Walter Scott. Such fair and blameless 
knights are fit to preside with any muse, and 
able to lend something of their own dignity 
and worth to their calling, if not to all the 
bad children who have followed it, for whom 
they must perforce stand sponsors. Very bad 
indeed some of these children have been, and 
among the worst several of Sir Walter's later 
posterity, with whom, however, Mr. Raleigh 
has at present nothing to do. Time will set- 
tle them, and any mention they may ever get 
in a ‘university series” will not be honorable. 
This verdict of time Mr. Raleigh reads very 
justly, and shows how it sums up what have 
been and must continug to be the abiding cha- 
racteristics of English prose fiction—imagina- 
tive treatment of human passion and emotion, 
and, woven with that (sometimes dominant, 
sometimes subservient), realistic description of 
details of life and character, be they common- 
place or extraordinary. He alsoshows, though 
again inferentially, that through all the long 
sequence runs a strong moral intention, a de 
sire in one way or another to better and ele- 
vate mankind. It may be said that not one 
English novelist who has utterly failed to set 
up some ideal of beauty in human conduct has 
survived his generation. 

We have spoken of the author's abstention 
from intrusion of personal preference; still in 
two instances, at least, that does assert itself. 
Undoubtedly he loves Henry Fielding and Jane 
Austen, the extreme expressions of sex in lite- 
rature. It is perhaps well that the day has 
arrived when a teacher of literature may say 
of ‘Tom Jones’ 

‘* Whether regarded for its art or for its 
thought, whether treated as detached scenes of 
the human comedy, as an example of plot ar- 
chitecture, or as an attempt at the solution of 
certain wide problems of life, no truer, saner 
book has ever been written.” 

Recoguition and defiance of anxious parents 
and censors breathe from a subsequent pas- 
sage : 

‘* Under what precise set of conditions and 
exactly by what persons be [Fielding] may be 
read is a question that need trouble no one 


— Books are written for those who can 
understand them; their possible effect on 
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those who cannot is a subject of medical 
rather than of literary inquiry 

Jane Austen scores another modern mascu 
line victim. Let it be granted that in ber 
sphere she was perfect, but her sphere was 
contracted; it is absolutely known to women 
and the addition of a great literary 
certain talents possessed by every amusing and 
popular gossip is not enough to overcome them 
With awe and ecstasy 


Naples, the City of Parthenope, and Its | 
virons. By Clara’ Erskine Clement. Kos 
ton: Estes & Lauriat 


IF there are volumes that it iv be unwise ft 








read before seeing Ltalv, lest they should lav 
up disappointment fora reader less sensitive 
than their writer to delicate ssthetic tmpres 
sions, this is not one of them. [ts pages ar 
steeped in fact and the atmosphere that a 
companies fact-—nrot in temperament, or the 
atmosphere that temperament reates and 
that is art They record no newly invented 
sensations, but they offer a fair portion of th 
pleasure that may be derived from intellig 
commonplace, well-ordered and el ly 
aware of its limitations. The author is lauda 
bly concerned with accuracy, and agreeably 
frank in admitting igporan f manv matters, 
though io certain instances, notably in that of 
the seductive ballad poetry of the Neapolitans 


she begs off, on the plea of lack of space, fron 


giving information that so large a volame on 


Naples—over three hundred small octave 
pages—can hardly be excused for omitting 
The first twothirds of the book, though it 
may be found useful as an epitome of facts 
and events, is not interesting reading To 
have become such, a review of the broken and 


piecemeal history of the kingdom of Naples 
and Sicily would have had to be fused, not 
compiled. Here fact is added to fact without 
knowledge where t> dwell and where to pass 
lightly. Much more successfully carried out is 
the part that deals with the life of the swarm- 
ing, noisy, gesticulating, holiday-loving popu- 
lace. Their superstitions, their personal ha- 
bits and public manners are not merely enu 

merated, but are interpreted with sympathy 

A chaotic recollection of the picturesque and 
pell mell confusion of what seemed to Clough 
“the great sinful streets of Naples” may be 
pleasantly cleared up and set in order by a pe- 
rusal of this account of them. The fascina- 
tion of the lottery for the poverty-stricken 
masses, and the scene of the tom/ola, are gra- 
phically described, but the reader will lock 
in vain for a sequel brought down to date of 
Mme. Mario's revelations in the Nation of the 
horrors of subterranean life, though the condi- 
ions of life ia the fondaci, or tenements, and 
the disappointing efforts towards improving 
them, are dwelt on at some length. 

Of the destriptions of places along the shores 
of the charmed bay, that which includes Her- 
culaneum, Vesuvius, and Pompeii is the least 
satisfactory, that of Capri the most so. An 
account of the excursion to the summit of 
Vesuvius is waived with a reference to the 
guide-book. and a vague allusion to the ascent 
from Torre dell’ Annunziata, so full of the 
fascinating accompaniments of loneliness and 
awe, and toillsome intimacy with the weird fields 
of powdered lava, shifting like warm quicksand 
beneath the feet of those who avoid the ascent 
by rail. The failure to produce an even faint 
ly adequate impression of a single feature of 
Pompeii may be set down to the same archwo- 
logical insensibility that ignores the collection 
of sculpture in the magnificent museum. But 
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what is told of the open-air life and sights of | Chadwick, Rev J. W. Old and New Unitarian Bellef. 

ages : ‘ . Boston : G. H. Gilis. $1 50. 

Capri is sufficient in quality and quautity to Chamberlain, H R. 6,000 Tons of Gold. Meadville, 
: 2 ; : 3 Vincent. $1.25. 

furnish a tourist with an excellent travelling | poyie,a.C. Beyond the City. M. J. Ivers &Co. 25 


i . | _ cents. 
outfit of information. The photogravure se Dopie, A.C. The Parasite. He 


é : , : : rpers. $1. 
lected for illustration of the island is of the in- | Doyle, . sees White Company. Illustrated. Har- 
evitable steps to Anacapri, a subject which an Egerton, George. Discords. London: John Lane; 
° . te . Boston : Roberts Bros. $1. 
ye 16 nanan ni intent on Mae nee Ferguson, Henry, Essayein American History. James 
. c , j ‘ ‘0 Co. y 
should certainly have avoided. The deep-red Pensusan, Peet, Mansy. Your Periods in the Life of the 


guard cover to the book has an association | Church: James Poit & Co. 
Firth, Emma M. Stories of Old Greece. Boston: D.C. 


that seems to promise the delightful white vel- Heath & Co. 30 cents 
= — : F _ | Géhge, Paul. Three Months in a Workshop : A Practi- 
lum and gilt tooling of the Italian binders be- | SCAf*st ay dy. London: Sonnenschein ; > Vor 


neath. Although this promise is not realized, Pot hee > o. Scie “OT hs Diba eee 


no fault is to be found with the ensemble of lat Explained. Boston: i ttle, Brown & Co. 
the volume except the lack of a small outline delpbia: Jewish Publivation Society. ol, TV. Phile- 
map, which would have made such a practical | fave’ 4" 5 C The Lifeand Lotter ot Maen Edecworth. 
addition to its value. 2 vols. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

__ | Harpers, C. G. The Marcues of Wales. lustrated. 
: London: Chapman & Hall; New York: Scribners, $4. 
Harper, Prof. G. McL. Hugo's Hernani. eacy Holt & 
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* Teachers’ price by mail. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., New York. 


YALE MIXTURE. 


The choicest tobacco made, and pre-eminently 
a gentleman's smoke. 





Marburg Bros., The American Tobacco Co , Successor, Baltimore, Md. 
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New Novel by H. Rider Haggard, 


The People of the 
Mist. 


A TALE OF AFRICAN ADVENTURE. 


By H. RipER HaGGarp, Author of ‘- Nada, the 
Lily,” ‘‘Montezuma’s Daughter,” ‘ She,” 
etc. With 16 full-page Illu: trations. Crown 
8vo, $1.25. 


‘* The only questions to be asked cone‘rning 
a book of this kind are: ‘Does it lay hold?’ 
‘ Does the pipe go out during its perusal?’ 
* Does it keep us out of bed until one, when we 
have determined to go at eleven?’ and as the 
can all be answered in the affirmative, there is 
really nothing more to be said about ‘ The Peo- 
ple of the Mist.’ "— Westminster Gazette. 





For sale by booksellers; sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
15 East 16th Street, New York. 


SCIENCE. 


A weekly journal devoted to the advancement of 
Science, 








SCIENCE is edited by a committee on which each 
of the sciences is represented by a man of science 
who is at the head of his department 

The first number of the new series will be issued 
on Friday, January 4. Single copies 15 cts. ; annual 
subscription $5. 

Address 

SCIENCE, 41 East 49th St , New York. 
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The Atlantic Monthly 


FOR JANUARY 


Begins a new volume with very at- 
tractive contents. 


The first chapters of 
A Singular Life. 
A notable Serial Story by Etiza- 
BETH STUART PHELPs. 
The first of a two-part Story. 


A Village Stradivarius, 
By Mrs. WIGGIN. 


Joint Owners in Spain. 
A striking Short Story by ALice 
BRowN. 


Two Articles of Great Interest on 
France: 

The Genius of France. 
By HaveLock ELLs. 


Gallia Rediviva. 
By Prof. ADOLPHE COHN 


A paper of remarkable interest 

about the Japanese-Chinese War. 
A Wish Fulfilled. 

By Larcapio HEARN, author of 

‘*Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan.”’ 


The [Meaning of an Ejistedfodd. 
A welcome description and inter- 
pretation of this famous Welsh Fes- 
val, by EpirH BROWER, 


The Symphony illustrated by 
Beethoven’s Fifth in C Minor. 
By Puitip H. Goerr. 


The Want of Economy in the 
Lecture System. 
By Professor JOHN TROWBRIDGE. 


A biographical paper on 

The Author of Quabbin, 
The late Francis H. Underwood. 
By J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 


With other Papers, Poems, Reviews, 
and Contributors’ Club. 


$4.00 a year; 35 cents a number. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 
11 East 17th ieee New York. 


A new military book of interest to civilians 
as well as soldiers. 


Organization and Tactics. 


ARTHUR L. fe acta 
Captain, Sixth Infantry, U.S. Army, Instructor io Art 
of War at the U.S. ine and Cavalry School, 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 


A complete treatise on the organization of armies and 
the handling of troops in battle under the present con 
ditions of war. 8vo, 532 pages, cloth, $3.50. 

By the same author, p Agha! published, THE SER 
VICE OF SECURITY AND INFORMATION, $1.50. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of the price. 
B. WESTERMANN & CO. 
(LEMCKE & BUECHNER), 
812 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic Mutual 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New York, January 2vd, 1804. 
The Trustees, in conformity with the Chartes 
of the Company, submit the following State- 
ment of tts affairs on the z1st of December, 
189}. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist 
January, 18°3, to 3lst December, 1898. 83,103,568 16 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 


January, 1893 1,408,200 $1 


Total Marine Premiums $4,507,068 47 


Premiums marked off from Ist Jauuary, 
1893, to 3ist December, 1893 .. $3,490 552 70 
Losses paid during the . 


same period.... $1.8) 02.9 a70 00 


Returns of Pre 
miums and Ex- 
penses....... $711,133 890 


The Company has the following assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York 

Stock: City Banks and other Stocks $7,903,455 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise 1,852,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Compa 


ny, estimated at.. 1,086,828 74 
Prem um Notes and Bills Rece ivable LUl7,i74 Ve 
Cash tn Bank aed 205,800 46 

Amount. euecenen ‘ $12,055,058 49 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profit will be paid tothe holders thereof or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of ISS will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday. the sixth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of FORTY PER CENT. is declarsd on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 3ilst December, 1893, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the fint of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES 


J. D. Jones, George Bliss, Anson W. Hard, 
W.H.H. Moore, John L. Riker, laaac Bell, 

A. A. Raven, C. A. Hand, Gustav Amsinck, 
Jos. H. Chapman, John D. Hewlett, Joseph Agostini, 
James Low, Chas. P. Burdett, Vernon H. Brown, 


William Sturgis, N. Denton Smith, 
Jas. G. De Forest, C. H. Marshall, Leander N. Lovell, 
Wm. Degroot, Chas. D. Leverich, Everett Frazar, 
William H. Webb, Edw. Floyd-Jones, Wm. B. Boulton. 
Horace Gray, 
Henry E. Hawley, Lawr'ce Turnure, Paul L. Thebaud 
Wm. E. Dodge, Wald. P. Brown, 

J.D. JONES, President 

W. H. H. MOORE, Vice President. 

A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice President 


C. de Thomsen, 


George H. Macy, Geo. W. Quintard, 





6,000 
Tons of Gold 
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READY DECEMBER 2TH 
NEW YEAR'S NUMBER 


t. Nicholas 
FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 


“Its sStupremacy re ras & lisputed The 


DaILY CHRONICLE, London, Nowember 1, INA 


Conti Lining fir st chapt fa college s 
rial for girls; ** Ralph Wi a id I rsen,’” by 
Brander Matth. ws; * Rogue Elephants,” 
by C.F. Holder: contributions from H ’ 
Gray Cone, Howard Pyle. Mary Mapes 
Dodge, Elbridge S. Brooks, Tudor Jenks, 


Susan Fenimore Cooper, Malcolm Doug 
las, and others. Pictures by Birch, Bet 


sell, Hill, Ogden, Taber, Drake, Francis, 
Maleolm Fraser, Fenn, and ot 
Are your young folks 
to have ST. NICHOLAS 
in 1805 ? 


If not, consider this special offer: The 
new volume began with November, and 
some of the most important serials « 
menced in that issue and in December 
N; stiles S } s ; 
S N¢ por i 

§ \ , 

; F 8 Ye 
83.00 a ve: Publish: 


THE CE NTURY co. 
Union Square, New York. 


RAG DOLLS S883 


Set nt by mail, prepaid 












Apply to 107 Market Street, Betnle? 1. 4 
l etters Ww e buy and sell bills of exchange on 
_ alt an vake Cable e-yr-¢ f 1 to 
7 >, Aust: nl the West oe 
" t iiectionnend tame’ > 
Cr ‘ Travellers’ Credits available in 
POUL all parts of the world. 


Brown Brothers & Co., Bankers, 
NO. 5@ WALL STREEL. NEW YORK 


Back Numbers of “ The 
Nation.” 


In response to frequent inquiries from subscribers: 


An in upNete set of THE NaTION has little or no mar 





ket value. Partial sets, bound and unbound, are al 
lacking the earliest volumes), 
1 rates. The bindings gene 
owing to great diversity of 

adily brought $10 and upward 

r unbound, but will bring very 
fasingle number is missing. Vol 


carce, but not so high-priced 





iplete sefs, both bound and unbound, have sold for 
$100, with tolerably quick bidders, and have an increas 
ing value year by vear 
Single numbers not more than a year old can usually 
be supplied by the publishers at 10 cents each For 
numbers more than a year old purchasers are referred 
to Mr. J. W. Christopher, 47 Dey St., Mr. A. 8. Clark, 
$4 Park Row, or H. Williams, 195 West Tenth Street, 
New York 


The publishers no longer undertake to buy or sell 
numbers or volumes more than a year old, and can only 
recommend sellers or purchasers to negotiate witha 
dealer or to advertise in THE NATION. 


[Publication was begun July 1, 1865, Vol. I. compris 
ing the last half year. Two volumes per year have since 
been issued, Vol. LViIL. comprising the first half-year of 
1894.} 
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* The literary ev vent of the season is the Life of Napo- 
le yn in The Century.” 
—The Call, San Francisco, 
Ready Saturday, December agth. 


The January 


CENTURY 


CONTAINING: 


Napoleon in 
1791-1795. 


“A period which has been neither described nor un- 
derstood by those who have writien tn his interest.” 


CHAPTERS IN 
Prof. SLOANE’S GREAT SERIAL HISTORY. 
“A NEW NAPOLEON.”’ 


Bonaparte a First Lieutenant—Return to Valence— 
“I am waiting impatiently for the six crowns my 
mother owes me; I need them sadly *—Bonaparte 
the Corsican Jacobin—Lienutenant-Colonel in the 
Corsican National Guard—Bonaparte the French Ja 
cobin—Six cent meals in Paris—Plots and Fighting in 
Corsica—The Bonaparte family Flee from the Island. 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
PRUDHON, PHILIPPOTEAUX, SINIBALDI, 
REALIER-DUMAS, CASTAIGNE, 
PAPE, AND OTHERS. 





‘*FESTIVALS IN AMERICAN COL- 
LEGES FOR WOTIEN.’’ 
PICTURES BY WILES AND MET*ALF. 


Fates and celebrations at Bryn ne Mount Holyoke, 
Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, and Wells. 


+¢A NEW PLYING [IACHINE.”’ 
By Hiram S. [axim. 


A fuli and authoritative account, to date, of Mr. 
Maxim’s experiments in arial navigation, written by 
himself. With illustrations and diagrams. 








Marion Crawford’s Greatest Novel. 


‘**CASA BRACCIO,”’ 


“A Masterpiece of Fiction.” Illus, by Cas'aigne. 
This is a romance of great power. A young Scotch 
doctor falls in love with a nun, persuades her to for- 
eake herconvent in Italy,and fly with him. From the 
starting point of this evil deed, done under singularly 
romantic circumstances, a story showing the tragedy 
of human passion and its effect on the lives of the 
characters is most eaeieny < developed. 


**GLINPSES 'S OF LINCOLN 
IN WAR TIME.’’ 
By Noah Brooks 


Reviewing Hooker's Army—After Hooker's Defeat— 
“ Exclusive Information "—An Interrupted Seance— 
Social Incidents—Tne Gettysburg Speech and Office- 
Seeking—Lincoln’s Memory. 


A Complete Novelette. 
*¢ A LADY OF NEW YORK.’’ 


A strong story ws new oo Robert Stewart. [I)- 
lustrated by W. L. Metcalf. 





lirs. Burton Harrison's Novel. 


*+* AN ERRANT WOOING.’’ 
A story of love and travel. In the present number the 
scene is laid in an English country house, the life of 
which is delightfully described. Most of the characters 
are Americans. 


*« SCENES IN CANTON,”’ 


TRE PUNISHMENT OF CRIMINALS, AND THE 
RIVER POPULATION. 


BY FLORENCE O’DRISCOLL, [f1. P. 


Illustrated. 








Engravings by T. Cole; Stories by Richard Malcolm 
Johnston and others; ‘The New Trea‘ment of Diph- 
theria,”” by Dr. Hermann M. Biggs, Bacteriologist of the 
New York Board of Health; poems, illustrated articles, 
departments, etc., etc. 


Begin the New Year by Subscribing to 


THE CENTURY. 


The volume began with November, and in that issue 
were first chapters of the Napoleon history and 
Marion Crawford’s novel. Mrs. Harrison's story 
opened in December. To enable new readers to get 
all the serials, we make this 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


On and after the issue of the January Century, the 
November and December numbers will be given to 
all new yearly subscribers who commence with 
January, 1895. The offer must be mentioned at the 
time of subscribing. Price $400 a year. Single 
numbers 85 cents. All dealers take subscriptions 
under this offer, or remittance may be made di- 
rectly to the publishers. 


The Century Co., Union Square, N.Y. 





The Poorum 


25 CENTS. 


JANUARY, 1895, CONTAINS : 
Are Our Moral Standards Shifting ? 
Prof. ALBERT B. HART 
The Report of the Strike Commission. .H. P. ROBINSON 
Editor of the “ Railway Age” 
Dangers in Our Presidential Election- wie 
ES SCHOULER 
Is the Existing Income-Tax eames ? 
DAVID A. WELLS 
Dickens's Place in Literature... FREDERIC HARRISON 
The Anatomy of a Tenement Street. 
ALVAN F. SANBORN 
The Crux of the Money Controversy. 
LOUIS A. GARNETT 
The Pay and Rank of Journalists.. -HENRY KING 
Fadttor of the St. Louis “ Globe-Democrat ” 
The Labor Church : eS of the Labor Movement. 
J. EVOR, Founder of the Church 
To Ancient Greek Bi Modern? No! 
Prof. PAUL SHOREY 
Motherhood and Citizenship.......... KATRINA TRASK 
A New Ald to Education : Travelling Libraries. 
WM. R. EASTMAN 
Proper Training and the Future of the apm. 
Maj J. W. POWELL 
The Increasing Cost of Collegiate Education. 
. F. THWING 
The Financial Year and the Outlook. 


For sale at all news-stands, 25c. 


THE FORUM PUBLISHING COPIPANY, 
Union hasniaini New York. 


Pall all Magazine 


New Year's Number (Fanuary) Now Ready. 
Edited by LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON, [1 P., 
and SIR DOUGLAS STRAIGHT. 

PRICE, 25 CENTS. 


The January Number Commences a New 
Volume. 


The immense success of the superb Christmas 
number has encouraged the management of the 
Pall Mall Magazine to make still greater exertions in 
providing the best of everything in literature and 
art forthe year 1895. 

The New Year's number, just issued, contains, 

among other articles, etc., the following: 
POLINAS PLAIN, 1 ha kha Sb mead Bret Harte 
WELLINGTON, No by Gey. Lorp Roserts,V C. 
JOAN HASTE. XVIL.- xvi I., by H. Riper HaeGarp 
WESTMINSTER, po ., by ba oe —— R BESANT 
WITHIN THE GATES, by............. B. Burain 
CONCERNING THE ae OF THE MASTER 

OF THE HORSE, 

By the Eart or CorRK AND Orrery, K. P. 

Besides the magnificent frontispiece, entitled “The 
Birth of the Year,’ and numerous full-page plates, 
the edition is profusely ilyustrated by leading artists 
in black and white. 

Editorial ana Publishing Offices—18 Charing Cross 
Rd., W. C.; New York, The International News 
Co., 83 Duane St.; Toronto,The Toronto News Co.; Mon- 
treal, The Montreal News Co. 
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No other Magazine can take the place of 


LITTELL’S 
LIVING 
AGE, 


The Unrivalled Eclectic 
of Foreign Literature. 





The Advance, Chicago, says: 
“Every notable article is here 
reproduced, and the busy man 
who still wishes to keep abreast 
of foreign literature can easily 
do so through the reading of 
the judic ious selections of this 
weekly.” 











ABSOLUTELY FREE | 
To New Subr’s sending $8 for’95 
The Thirteen yin k Issues 

of THE LIVIN AGE 
(Oct.,Nov.,Dec.,’94) a 
octavo volume of 824 pp..anda 
year’s subscript’nto Tne Cosmo- 
politan or fcClure’s Mag zine. 











Published weekly at $3.00 a year. 
LITTELL & CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston. 
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CORTINA TEXT-BOOKS. 


Intended for Self-Study or for use tn Schools. 
THE CORTINA METHOD. 
SPANISH IN TWENTY LESSONS. 12th = Cloth, $1 50. 
INGLESE EN VIENTE LECCIONES. Sthed. Cleth, $2 00. 
AMPARO. Edition in Spanish and English, 75 cents; 
Spanish only, annotated in Engli-h, 4tr ed , 50 cents. 
Eu InpIaANo. 6th ed,, Spanish and English, 50 cents; 
5th ed., Spanish, annotated in Englisn, 40 cents. 
DEPUES DF LA LLuviA. 3d ed., annotated in Eng., 35 cts. 
VERBOS ESPANOLES 4thed. All the Span verbs, 40 cts. 
MODELOs PARA CARTAS. 13thed. 40 cents 
“CORTINA LIBRARY.” Send 5c for Catalo ue of 
the largest stock of choice Spanis» Books in the U. 8. 
Liberal discount to Dealers, Professors, and Colleges, 
Cortina School of Languages, 111 W. 34th St.,N.Y. 


BRYN TIAWR COLLEGE 


FOR WOTSIEN. 

Situated ten miles from Philadelphia. Offers under- 
graduate and graduate instruction. Awards annually 
two European Fellowships (value $500), five Graduate 
Scholarships (value $200), and nine Resident Graduate 
rtcoe agers (value $525) in Greek Latin, English, Teu- 
tonics, k nee Languages , Mathematics, Mistory or 
Politics, "Onemutry, and Biolo y. Full undergraduate 
and graduate Courses in these epartments and in Phi- 
losophy and Physics. Graduate Courses in Semitic Lan- 
guages For General Program or Graduate Pamphlet, 
address Bryn Mawr College, Pa. 


FIRTH’S STORIES OF OLD GREECE. 


This book contains seventeen Greek myths adapted for 
reoaing by children. Prof. James Baldwir, author 
of the “ Book Lover,’”’ writes: “ These stories have 
Sn wrihon with an intelligent appreciation of the 
educational value of the myth.” 

Large 12mo, 108 pages, beards, 80 cents net Holiday 
penn on heavier paper, cloth, silver and ink title, 
cents. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 











GOLDEN SCEPTRKE. 


PERFECTION FOR THE PIPE. 


Send 40 cents for 4-0z. sample to 


st i fh , 159 Fulton St., N. Y. City. 
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QSED IN HOSPITALS. 


THE PROOTER & GAMBLZ CO. CIN’TI. 













































